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INTRODUCTION 


IN THE social and industrial life of the United States 
of America great changes have taken place during the 
past several decades; changes that have been intelligently 
met through the creation of new methods and machinery 
designed to keep pace with the increasing demands of a 
greater and more complex social organization. 


Mass production and large-volume distribution have re- 
volutionized the lives of a great people and placed within 
comparatively easy reach of all, comforts, conveniences 
and luxuries of which our forefathers never dreamed. 


In the business of government, only, have we allowed 
the machinery to remain comparatively unimproved, and 
little consideration has been given to the problem of de- 
veloping a new political science comparable in magnitude 
and perfection to that of our new industrial science. 


Out of the Great War came many worthy and unworthy 
aims. Among the great masses of humanity there appears 
to have developed a larger sympathy for the problems of 
mankind. The face of Europe still bears the savage scars 
of that great conflict, but beneath those scars, and pul- 
" sating with a new conception of world aims, is the great 
throbbing heart of the old world—and its desire is for 
peace! 


INTRODUCTION 


Travelling through England, Germany, Poland, France, 
and finally Russia, the members of the American Delega- 
tion in 1927 were met with one invariable demand: 
“America, Give Us Peace!” The people of the eastern 
hemisphere pay the people of the western world a magni- 
ficent and enviable tribute in expressing their unreserved 
belief in the power of the United States of America to 
insure the peace of the world. 


Various attempts have been made by our Government 
looking toward that end, and it is not the purpose of the 
authors of this book to criticize their efforts. The Hon. 
Charles Evans Hughes was actuated by the highest mo- 
tives when he assembled the International Disarmament 
Conference. President Coolidge may have helped to es- 
tablish more friendly relations with other countries by 
having attended the Pan-American Conference. 


Woodrow Wilson, not as a Democrat, not as a Presi- 
dent, but as a world statesman, did more than any other 
one individual toward establishing a permanent basis for 
peace when he promulgated the doctrine of his famous 
“Fourteen Points,” and the “League of Nations Cove- 
nant.” The pity was and is that Mr. Wilson made so 
large a compromise with those ideals when he was con- 
fronted by the international problems presented at Ver- 
sailles. 


Eventualities are after all what really matter. The 
eventuality of the Peace Conference at Versailles was not 
peace! And a peace-starved world looks now, as then, to 
the United States of America to establish and maintain the 
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peace of nations, not by further passages at arms, but by 
intelligent statecraft based upon international justice. 


The United States of America was founded upon the 
principle: “Friendly relations with all nations, but entan- 
gling alliances with none.” James Monroe, fearlessly 
meeting the issues of his time, gave to the world, a similar 
doctrine, which insured to the peoples of Central and 
South America free, independent and self-determined gov- 
ernments. Our succeeding statesmen have been mindful of 
the words, if not the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
it has been accepted from that time forward as the official 
expression of the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment when any international questions have arisen. 


Adequate as has been this Doctrine up to recent times, 
the period has arrived in our affairs of state when we need 
to enlarge that Doctrine to meet the great changes that 
have taken place in our international political and eco- 
nomic life. 


The World War transformed the United States of 
America into a creditor nation. Possessing the larger pro- 
portion of the industrial wealth of the world, the United 
States for several years was required to furnish on credit 
to the debtor nations the foodstuffs, munitions, industrial 
equipment and other material necessary to the prosecution 
of the war. Immense fortunes were made by American 
business men in those favored industries, and with the re- 
sumption of peace, it was found to be more profitable to 
invest in the bonds of governments and industries abroad, 
engaged in rehabilitation, than to invest in enterprises at 
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home where over-production might easily become a se- 
tious problem. , 


# Asa result, according to available statistics, citizens of 
the United States have invested upwards of thirteen bil- 
lion dollars in foreign countries, 


This situation forces upon the United States Govern- 
ment this new and serious problem: How far shall the 
United States Government go in protecting the property 
and investments of its nationals in foreign countries? To 
what extent shall we commit ourselves to ‘‘machine-gun 
diplomacy’’? 


The demands upon our State Department to send our 
army, navy and marines to various countries where our 
nationals have made investments have been altogether too 
numerous and frequent not to provoke a very serious in- 
quiry into the responsibility of our Government to afford 
such protection by force of arms. 


The issue is one that should be fearlessly and honestly 
met, and the citizens of the United States should be fully 
apprized of their individual and collective responsibility 
in determining our governmental policy. 


It is the belief of a large proportion of the electorate 
of our country that the United States Government should 
protect its nationals wherever they may be residing; that 
it should protect the property and business investments 
and interests of its nationals in so far as is possible 
through the goodly offices of its foreign embassies, minis- 
tries, and state department, but that it should guarantee 
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to no American citizen the use of the United States Army, 
Navy, and Marines in protecting investments in foreign 
countries except and only after formal declaration of war. 
It is believed that any other course on the part of the 
United States Government will serve as provocative of 
war, and that our nationals should have the benefit of the 
knowledge that the United States will not interfere in the 
domestic affairs of weaker nations, having uncertain or 
unstable governments, merely to protect foreign invest- 
ments, and that if the allurement of large rewards serves 
as an inducement to such nationals to so invest in property 
or securities of such governments or nations, they must 
accept the responsibility therefor and be prepared to suffer 
such consequences as may result therefrom. 


The most notable contribution which the United States 
can make at this time toward the establishment of world 
peace is to extend the Monroe Doctrine to embrace non- 
interference in the domestic affairs of smaller and weaker 
nations, and to give new recognition to the right of all 
peoples to self-determination. 


New York City, February 1, 1928. 


J. A. H. Hopkins 
MELINDA ALEXANDER 
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CHAPTER I 
INTERVENTION OR SELF-DETERMINATION 


tee War is a relic of barbarism. It is born of misdirected 

commercialism, and has its origin in the greed for in- 
creased possessions which cannot be acquired legitimately, 

cannot be retained without bloodshed. vs 


War saps civilization at its very root by draining out the 
life blood of the rising generation. War—and the prep- 
arations for war—generate profiteers, but the aftermath of 
war bankrupts nations. a 


War and the governmental activities incidental thereto 
temporarily stimulate every industry, but the “reconstruc- 
tion” period following a war brings poverty and distress 
through its dislocation and disruption of all the estab- 
lighed structures of commerce and trade. 


iF 


/ Hence arises the apparent contradiction as between the 
oft-repeated charge that our banking interests encourage 
war, and the denial of the bankers that they desire war. 
For the truth lies between these two statements. The 
successful financier eagerly sows and reaps the profits of 
exploitation and preparedness, and invites the outbreak of 
war, which, when too late, he seeks to prevent, realizing 
that he has overshot his mark. 
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Over one hundred years ago President Montoe, fore- 
seeing that the richness of America’s natural resources 
would offer tempting inducements to foreign capital, and 
realizing that the consequent exploiting of smaller and 
weaker nations by their more powerful neighbors, would 
inevitably lead to war, formulated on December 2, 1823, 
the famous Doctrine which bears his name, and asserted 
as a principle: 


+ “That the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 


powers;” 
and that 


“We should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.”* A 


Exactly one hundred years thereafter, on August 30, 
1923, Charles E. Hughes, at that time Secretary of State, 
called attention to the fact that under this doctrine we, for 
our part, must “disclaim as unwarranted the observations 
which occasionally have been made implying the claim on 
our part to superintend the affairs of our sister republics, 
to assert an overlordship, to consider the spread of our 
authority beyond our own domain as the aim of our policy, 
and to make our power the test of right in this hemi- 
sphere.’” 


But it happens that the observations to which Mr. 
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Hughes referred are amply justified. For the United 
States Government has upon many occasions gone into 
practical partnership with the banking interests in the ex- 
ploiting of many Central and South American countries, 
and our State Department by its own affirmative acts and 
by the instructions issued by it to our War and Navy De- 
partments, has not hesitated to make it quite plain to the 
friendly republics for whose protection the Monroe Doc- 
trine was adopted, that they must yield to superior force, 
and recognize that the power of the United States is the 
only “test of right in this hemisphere.” 


As a result, we are today the supreme power in many of 
these countries. In others we have established protector- 
ates, and in still others our banking interests, with the ap- 
proval and consent of our State Department, have made 
loans and executed contracts which indirectly implicate 
the United States to a dangerous degree. 


The Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Hughes further stated, 


“Is opposed (1) to any non-American action en- 
croaching upon the political independence of Amer- 
ican States under any guise and (2) to the acquisi- 
tion in any manner of the control of additional terri- 
tory in this hemisphere by any non-American 
power.” 


But how much longer will our European friends recog- 
nize the Monroe Doctrine when they realize that the 
United States, relying upon their recognition, is itself fla- 
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grantly violating its professed principles and rapidly per- 
fecting a control over Central and South America which 
they have denied to all “non-American” nations? The 
South American press is bitterly attacking our imperialism 
—citizens of Nicaragua have already petitioned for relief. 
Ominous warnings have appeared in the Pan-American 
Conference at Havana and in the British and French 
papers. Le Temps, characterized by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald-Tribune as “one of the 
most conservative newspapers in France, which is at the 
same time so close to the French Government as to be rec- 
ognized as its semi-official organ of expression,” speaking 
editorially, says: 


“Americans are only too willing to walk over those 
who prostrate themselves before them. 
While waiting for a powerful war fleet under hasty 
construction, she is blocking all the seas in order to 
hold the Old World at her mercy. She is throttling 
it with chains of gold. . . . Itisuptous to pull 
ourselves together under the disdain of President 
Coolidge. We can stand up against an imperialism 
which threatens the world and devastate it. And it 
will be a good thing for dear America if she is 
brought once more to realize that what she really is, 
is what she can do, for in her desire to dominate the 
earth by her gold and her politics she risks running 
one day up against the other four parts of the world 
(Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia) which are not 
yet annihilated.” 
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With reference to the Havana Conference, the New 
York Herald-Tribune says: 


“Charles Evans Hughes and the Washington dele’ 
gation fought with their backs to the wall a smash- 
ing surprise attack by Argentina on intervention, 
backing up the expected resistance of Salvador and 

\ ens of the smaller nations.” 


This attack, the Herald-Tribune states, was led by Dr. 
Honorio Pueyrredon, Argentine Ambassador at Washing- 
_ ton, who declared that “he would sign no treaty about the 
Pan-American Union which did not contain some protest 
against customs barriers and other interference with inter- 
American trade.” 


He then added: 


“It has always been the policy of Argentina not to 
interfere in other countries and not to permit other 
countries to interfere in Argentina. We believe that 
when a citizen leaves one country and goes to an- 
other, he goes at his own risk... . If we admit the 
equality of nations, the larger may not intervene in 
the smaller unless the smaller has also the right to 
intervene in the larger.” 


Dr. Pueyrredon was followed by Dr. Gustavo Guerrero 
of San Salvador who called attention to the fact that the 
Conference of Jurists at Rio de Janeiro had recently 
passed a resolution demanding unanimously that no state 
should intervene in the affairs of another. 
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Coincident with these protests, Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
formerly the editor of the London New Leader, comment- 
ing upon what the New York Times calls “the one neces- 
sary step towards eliminating the more vicious sort of 
imperialism, with its concomitant of military force”, told 
the members of the Foreign Policy Association in New 
York that: “So long as the right of a great power to 
take military measures beyond its own frontiers for the 
protection of its traders and their capital is recognized 
and accepted, there is manifestly a limit to disarmament, 
nor will force cease to be the arbiter over a great part of 
the globe. Imperialism rarely means today the frank ac- 
quisition of territory,—it means the use of force to pro- 
tect and even to promote trade.” 


The Italian press has been even more outspoken in re- 
spect to the “menace of dollar imperialism” and the hypo- 
critical attitude of the United States in connection with 
the “beneficent destiny of civilization.” The following 
comments, taken from I/ Tevere, are especially significant: 


“The spread of the power of the United States 
throughout the whole American Continent consti- 
tutes a mortal danger for Europe. The annulment 
of any vestige of Latinity in Central and South Amer- 
ica would be a grave blow—a final one—to Latin 
civilization which Fascism wishes to salvage and 
bring back to its pristine purity. . . . The Latin 
countries of the Old World must come to the aid— 
despite the Monroe Doctrine—of the Latin countries 
of the New World. In the name of Columbus him- 
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self Mediterranean Latinity must relight beyond the 
ocean the torches of that immortal civilization.’ 


So it is evident that the time has come when for our 
protection, and for the protection of our commerce and 
industry, and in order that we may not depart still further 
from the traditions of the past, we must declare to the 
world that it is neither our intention to guarantee, nor 
will we guarantee nor protect the financial or commercial 
commitments of our citizens arising from their specula- 
tions or investments in other countries, except insofar as we 
may, through our good offices and relations with foreign 
governments, assist in any negotiations leading to the ami- 
cable adjustments of any difficulties which may arise as 
between such governments and the citizens of the United 
States wherein and whenever it appears that our citizens, 
the complainants, are justly entitled to such moral inter- 
vention and support. 


In promulgating the DOCTRINE OF SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION* and in memorializing the other governments of the 
world to follow a similar course, we will be taking a long 
step towards minimizing the risk of war. 


War follows close on the heels of forcible intervention 
by a larger and stronger country into the affairs of a 
smaller and weaker neighbor. The spark of war, once 
kindled, spreads with lightning rapidity to other nations 


* These principles and this Doctrine have been embodied in a Pre- 
amble and Set of Resolutions introduced into the United States Senate 
by the Hon. Gerald P. Nye, Senator from North Dakota, on January 
4, 1928, a full copy of which will be found in the Appendix to this 

k. 
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far removed from the original conttoversey, as happened 
in the World War in 1914. 


The United States Government has frequently denied 
that it either guarantees or protects by force the properties 
of its nationals in foreign countries, or that it has any 
agreements or understandings with any of our bankers 
which have led to its interference in the affairs of other 
countries. 


If this is so, we are, in proposing this Doctrine, 
merely asking the Senate and the President of the United 
States to take an official position in exact conformity with 
their own pronouncements. 


But what are the facts? 


4 Foreign loans are submitted by the bankers to the ad- 
ministration for its approval or disapproval. If disap- 
proved, the bankers withdraw. If approved, the terms 
are agreed upon and these terms must obviously be satis- 
factory to the bankers. The loan is then underwritten 
and sold to the public with the statement that it has been 
approved by the United States Government. 


True, this does not constitute a technical guarantee, but, 
as the New York World puts it: “The written disapproval 
looks like an injunction for which there is no warrant in 
law. The written approval looks like a guarantee of the 
investment,” which, as the World goes on to state, “‘pro- 
duces a state of mind which is a warning of the trouble 
which the Department is inviting if and when certain of 
the more speculative loans are defaulted, and the angry 
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investors descend upon Washington and demand protec- 
» for their American dollars.”® 


* But it is seldom necessary for the American investors 
to take any such action. The bankers do it for them, and 
relying upon the assurances and moral support already 
pledged to them, call upon the Government to place our 
naval and military forces at their disposal. For example: 


When the Dawes Plan was adopted in 1924, the con- 
tract for the German External Loan of 800,000,000 gold 
marks was approved by our Government, but not until at 
the behest of the banking interests it had made this a part 
of the Reparations Settlement (as stipulated by Mr. Mor- 
gan), and had given it a priority claim over the 55,000,- 
000 gold marks which the United States was already tre- 
ceiving for the costs of its Army of Occupation, this gov- 
ernmental debt being suspended until “All sums neces- 
sary for the service of the 800,000,000 gold marks Ger- 
man External Loan are set aside.’”® a 


Following this, the Morgan firm negotiated the French 
Loan of $100,000,000, but not until Finance Commis- 
sioner Clemental was able to announce to the French 
Parliament “That the agreement which he had made with 
the Morgan interests had been submitted for ratification 
to the United States, and that on November 21, 1924, he 
had received a cable that approval had been obtained.’” 


Later it was announced that a further French loan of 
$100,000,000 would be offered, backed by the pledge of 
our Government and the guarantee of the French Govern- 
ment as well, and such a loan was actually negotiated 
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through the Morgan Syndicate, but owing to the fact that 
the French Government would not agree upon a satisfac- 
tory settlement of its war debts, the loan was disapproved 
by the United States, and the Morgan firm cancelled its 


> sama 


Shortly thereafter Mr. Coolidge having agreed to a 
settlement of the Italian war debts, the Morgan firm im- 
mediately negotiated a similar loan with the Italian Gov- 
ernment.® Later on, in December, 1925, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, in proposing a settlement of 
our Alien Property Custodian debts, frankly recommended 
that the United States guarantee $250,000,000 of German 
bonds.”° Wa 


More recently, namely, in 1927, the Morgan firm ar- 
ranged to loan from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 to the 
South Manchurian Railway, of which half the stock is 
owned by the Japanese Government, and practically all 
the rest by Japanese citizens. This was so obviously a po- 
litical move that Dr. C. C. Wu, Foreign Minister of the 
Nanking National Government, cabled our State Depart- 
ment in the following manner, protesting strenuously 
against its approval of the loan: 


“It is well known to the world, and to none better 
than the American Government, that this railway is 
no mere industrial enterprise, but a symbol and in- 
strument of alien domination over a large and rich 
portion of Chinese territory. . . . It (the United 
States’ failure to disapprove the loan) means active 
approval and assistance by America of Japanese 
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politico-economic control and exploitation of Man- 
churia and inner Mongolia. It means that new and 
stronger rivets would be forged by American gold 
further to strengthen Japanese domination over a 
region which bids fair to become the Alsace-Lorraine 
of Asia.” 


But Secretary of State Kellogg declined to discuss this 
protest on the ground that it was “a private matter in 
which the Government had no particular interest.’ 


a Some very, interesting testimony on this subject eat 
given to the Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate on February 25, 1925, by Mr. Lewis S. Gan- 
S Associate Editor of The Nation.*? 


Mr. Gannett handed to the Committee copies of a num- 
ber of loan contracts made by American bankers with 
_ Latin-American countries, with the comment: “The most 
significant parts of these contracts are those which impli- 
cate the State Department, indirectly, and involve the 
American Government in the execution of agreements 
negotiated by individuals who, prima facie, are seeking 
profit.” 


~ Mr. Gannett called attention to Article 9 of the loan to 
San Salvador, to which the Secretary of State assented, 


ae: 

* “In case there shall at any time arise between the 
Republic, the fiscal agent, and the fiscal representa- 
tive, or any of them, any disagreement, question or 
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difference of any nature whatever regarding the in- 
terpretation or performance of this contract such dis- 
agreement, question, or difference, shall be referred 
to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America, through the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, for determina- 
tion, decision, and settlement by such Chief Justice, 
and the parties hereto severally agree that any de- 
termination, decision, or settlement made by such 
Chief Justice shall be accepted by them as mer 


And he called attention to the fact that the bankers, 
taking advantage of their partnership with the Govern- 
ment, sent out a circular to prospective buyers of these 
bonds, in which they said: 


f ‘lt is simply not thinkable that, after a Federal 
judge has decided any question or dispute between 
the bondholders and the Salvador Government, the 
United States Government should not take the nec- 
essary steps to sustain such decision. ‘There is a 
precedent in a dispute between Costa Rica and 
Panama, in which a warship was sent to carry out the 
verdict of the arbiters.” - 


Mtr. Gannett also produced the copy of a contract be- 
tween the Republic of Bolivia and the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, with the comment: 


“I should like to say that this contract in no way 
explicitly involves the Government of the United 
States. It does substantially turn over the Republic 
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of Bolivia to a group of New York bankers, and I 
would suggest to you that when substantially an en- 
tire republic is delivered to a group of citizens of this 
country, trouble, sooner or later, is certain to arise.” 


He furthermore called attention to the following 
stipulation in the loan contract of 1911 with Nicaragua: 


“The said collector general shall be designated 
by the bankers, approved by the State Department 
of the United States, and named by the Repub- 
lic. 


“The bankers either for themselves or represent- 
ing the bill holders shall have the right to solicit 
the United States for protection against the violation 
of the agreement.” 


And he added: 


“This contract explicitly gives them the right to 
solicit the United States for protection, and whatever 
that legal verbiage may mean precisely construed, 
in effect it meant 3,000 marines.” 


He reminded the Committee that while our treaty with 
Santo Domingo made no mention of Ametican troops, 
it stated that the public debt could not be increased with- 
out the consent of the American officials; and that when 
the Dominican Government’s floating debt increased and 
it fell behind in the payment of its salaries, we proceeded 
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to land troops under the command of Admiral Knapp, 
who issued the following executive order: 


‘1. That the sessions of the Dominican Congress 
are suspended until after elections shall have been 
ordered and held to fill vacancies now existing. 


“2. That the senators and deputies whose terms 
have not expired are likewise expelled from office 
until the full Congress shall have been called into 
session, and that their emoluments shall cease.” 


Then, turning to another quarter of the world, Mr. 
Gannett presented a copy of the text of the China con- 
sortium agreement of October 15, 1920, reading: 


“An agreement made the 15th day of October, 
1920, between the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation of London, and the Banque de L’Indo 
Chine of Paris, and Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Messts. Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; the National City Bank 
of New York; Chase National Bank, New York; 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York; Messrs. Lee, 
Higginson & Co., Boston; and the Continental & 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, herein- 
after called ‘the American managers’-—which con- 
tinues, in part: 


“ “Whereas their respective governments have 
undertaken to give their complete support to their 
respective groups’.” f 

Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, of the Federal Council of 
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Churches of America, in an address which was read to the 
Foreign Relations Committee on February 25, 1925, the 
substance of which appears in a later chapter, also 
pointed out that six of our sister republics, namely, 
Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Panama, Nicaragua and 
Honduras, were controlled economically by the United 
States, and backed by military forces actually in service; 
that in five more countries, namely, San Salvador, Colom- 
bia, Equador, Peru and Bolivia, the United States had 
been called upon to direct their fiscal policies; and that 
three more countries, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Mexico, 
were dominated by North American capitalists, although 
Americans had not been officially appointed to direct 
their destinies. 


This leaves, according to Dr. Inman, only six coun- 
tries, Brazil, Argentine, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Venezuela, outside the circle of the United States finan- 
cial control, but in each of these countries Americans have 
already made large loans or secured extensive concessions, 
and as Dr. Inman puts it, “These six countries are trem- 
bling in their boots, wondering how long before the in- 
evitable must arrive.” 


As Moorfield Storey, formerly President of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, puts it, in his excellent book “The 
Conquest of the Philippines” :* 


“Wherever capital goes it seeks to control the 
government in its own interest. If invested in a 
weak foreign state its owners seek to own the gov- 
ernment of that state or, failing in this, exert their 
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efforts to make the home government interfere and 
control it. This was the origin of the Boer War. 
This laid the basis for the Indian Empire, and like 
influences have inspired English, French, and Ger- 
man aggression in Asia and Africa.” f 


Now let us see whether or not our Government actually 
follows up these alleged guarantees of protection, by trac- 
ing what has happened in two or three of the countries 
Dr. Inman mentions. 


4. In Haiti it appears that a group of American financiers 
secured in 1905 a concession to build a railroad, and fol- 
lowing this, in 1910, the same group acquired the control 
of the National Bank of Haiti. But in 1913 they aban- 
doned their work on the railroad, and the Haitian Gov- 
ernment refused to make further payments, claiming that 
the road had not been built according to specifications, 
whereupon our then Secretary of State impressed upon 
the President the “urgent need of increasing our force” 
in Haitian waters; and shortly thereafter, on December 
13, 1914, without any warning to the Haitian Govern- 
ment, the U. S. Gunboat ‘Machias’’ landed some ma- 
rines at Port-au-Prince, took from the National Bank of 
Haiti $500,000 in gold—the property of the Haitian Gov- 
ernment held on deposit for the redemption of its paper 
currency—and against its protest transported this gold to 
the vaults of the National City Bank in New York. fl 


All of which culminated in the landing of marines in 
1915, the killing of several thousand Haitians, including 
women and children, and the taking over of the Haitian 
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Government by the United States on behalf of the Na- 
tional City Bank, which situation still continues." 


In Nicaragua the trouble started following the revolu- 
tion of 1909, when the Government of Nicaragua desired 
to obtain a loan, and a treaty was drawn up as between 
the United States and Nicaragua which, according to Mr. 
Tijerino, its Consul-General, “virtually meant giving the 
right of way to a group of New York bankers under the 
auspices of the American Government.” 


“The United States Senate rejected this treaty, but its 
terms were nevertheless put into effect, and contracts were 
made between Nicaragua and the American banking 
firms, in accordance with which the banks, in 1912, using 
as a pretext the claim that a locomotive and two flat cars 
belonging to them had been seized by some revolutionists, 
“solicited the United States for protection,” as provided 
in their 1911 loan contract. ae 


So we landed our marines and joined in the struggle 
for supremacy—with the result that the war continued, 
with its inevitable suffering, ill-feeling, and loss of life, 
and still continues notwithstanding the contention of our 
Administration that peace and quiet were reestablished 
through the efforts of President Coolidge’s envoy, Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson in May, 1927,*°—a peace and quiet 
which six months later led to President Coolidge’s order- 
ing a still larger force of marines, a squadron of warships, 
and a number of aeroplane bombers to Nicaragua, and 
plunging the United States into a war in which many 
American soldiers and hundreds of Nicaraguans have 
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died, an unauthorized and illegal war for which there was 
no shadow of justification. 


“The President of the United States,” says Moorfield 
Storey, in his article dealing with our Nicaraguan policy, 
in Century Magazine, ‘exercising sole authority, using 
the military power and the money of this country, and 
acting through his personal representative, has taken con- 
trol of an independent country and proposes to hold it. 


“There is not in the letter or the spirit of the Consti- 
tution anything which authorizes this action, there is no 
principle of international law which justifies this invas- 
ion and subjection of an independent people. It is a pure 
tyrannical usurpation of power, and it must be recognized 
as such. Behind it may be, and it would seem must be, 
American interests which ask the President’s support. The 


people pay, the interests profit.” ; 


The Philippines—the vast archipelago we rescued from 
the tyranny of Spain and whose promised independence, 
already established, we stamped out through an admitted 
policy of extermination and slaughter—what have we 
done with them? 


For over a quarter of a century we have denied their 
appeals for liberty, and held them in subjection. This 
very year our President has denied their petition for a ref- 
erendum, because forsooth he says “It might raise their 
expectations,” because “independence is an intangible . 
ideal which has often brought disillusionment and dis- 
aster in its train” ; and because—mark this reason—‘The 
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natural resources of the Islands are in great number un- 
developed.”” 


And so instead he sends this same Henry L. Stimson 
to govern them—an eminent lawyer, an able citizen, an 
excellent man in many respects, but a man whose very 
training and environment has produced the legalistic 
mind and the banker’s viewpoint—the most unfortunate 
mental equipment imaginable for one into whose hands 
are entrusted the destinies of a subject nation, seeking its 
independence. 


And the same story, with minor variations, applies to 
all of the countries where our marines have been em- 
ployed, and where our interference has cost many lives 
and led to untold misery and suffering, frequently accom- 
panied by barbarous atrocities, such, for instance, as re- » 
ported by Admiral Caperton in 1915 relative to the cap- 
ture of Fort Riviere in Haiti: 


“Fort Riviere captured. . . . All avenues of 
escape had been previously closed, so that none es- 
caped. Fifty-one were killed. . . . No casual- 
ties our forces.’”* 


Or a little later on, when Major Turner, who had been 
bombing the inhabitants of some of the Haitian villages, 
reported that he had not kept this up very long because 
“We never got enough Haitians together to make it worth 
while to drop bombs.’””” 


And so on, as more particularly described in the follow- 
ing chapters. 
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For in every instance the objective is the same—the 
control of the banking and railroad facilities. Peacefully? 
Yes—if the government of the country to be exploited 
will allow itself to be robbed, its liberty curtailed, its 
patriotism prostituted; but if not—then by the power of 
the armed forces of the United States. 


And Mexico, you ask—is not this one exception to the 
rule—have we not greeted one another with open arms 
and protestations of enduring friendship? Did not Mr. 
Coolidge appoint Dwight W. Morrow, one of the Morgan 
partners, as our Ambassador there, and did not Mr. Mor- 
row cement our friendly relations with Mexico? Perhaps 
—but the following quotations taken from the New York 
Herald-Tribune of December 7, 1927—the Administra- 
tion’s mouthpiece, and an excellent newspaper, located 
in the city where the banking syndicate has its headquar- 
ters—may serve as a reply: 


“Financial circles here (in Mexico City) believe 
that President Calles and Mr. Morrow have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to discuss at length the 
problems that have disturbed their two countries for 
the last several years. At the bottom of their differ- 
ences has been money.” 


A frank admission, for we have been led to believe the 
issue was one of constitutional and civil rights—but to 
continue the quotation: 


“Banking and financial circles have been filled with 
a plethora of rumors regarding possible arrange- 
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ments. . . . There have been reports ranging 
from a possible sale of the National Railways of 
Mexico . . . to J. P. Morgan and Company, to 


a loan of $200,000,000 said to have been approved 
by Mr. Morrow, a former Morgan partner.” 


The Herald-Tribune goes on to say that it was sug- 
gested, 


“In order to facilitate rehabilitation a loan would 
be extended to Mexico either directly by the United 
States or arranged by Ambassador Morrow through 
his former Wall Street connections, which while only 
in the nature of a rumor today is the only one that 
seems to be considered possible by bankers, and as 
based on the fundamental possibilities likely to be 
realized as a result of the present trip.””° 


In this connection it should be borne in mind that in 
June, 1927, General Obregon, a warm friend of Calles, 
whom he will probably succeed as President, included in 
the announcement of his candidacy the following warn- 


ing: 


“We should be extremely cautious with regard to 
investments which the imperialistic interests of Wall 
Street attempt to make in our territory but give every 
facility compatible with our laws to industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural interests which may wish 
to come from neighboring countries to cooperate 
with us in the development and exploitation of our 
natural resources, so that in this way we may be 
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better known by honest capital in the neighboring 
republic which will always be our ally and make the 
truth known among their nationals when the ab- 
sorbent interests of Wall Street try to twist the truth 
and provoke conflicts and international crises be- 
tween the chancellories of both countries, as has hap- 
pened on several occasions.””* 


It will be remembered that Mr. Morrow resigned from 
the Morgan firm, as required by law, in order to become 
the official representative of the United States Govern- 
ment in Mexico. 


It was also stated by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, another 
member of the Morgan firm, in protesting against the 
charge that the action of the banking interests frequently 
precipitated wars, that: “People sometimes say that inter- 
national finance can make or unmake states; can bring on 
or prevent war. Fortunately, or unfortunately, there is 
no truth in that dictum.” 


But is Mr. Lamont unmindful of the wars and civil 
outbreaks (which are the worst form of wars), which 
have actually been precipitated, and the States which have 
been ‘‘made and unmade” by the selfish activities of the 
banking interests, and the Governmental support under- 
taken at their behest? 


And is it possible that he never heard of the testimony 
submitted to the House of Representatives by the Hon. 
Clyde H. Tavenner of Illinois in 1915, and published by 
the Government Printing Office in its pamphlets ‘““The 
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World Wide War Trust,” February 15, 1915, and “The 
Navy League Unmasked,” December 15, 1915?28 


For Mr. Tavenner points out very clearly, and gives 
the evidence to support his charges, that the so-called 
Armor Ring, consisting of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Mid- 
vale Steel Co., and the Carnegie Co.; the Armament Ring, 
composed of the same corporations, the Ammunition 
Ring, to which the same concerns belonged; and the Du- 
pont Powder Trust—all of which are closely interlocked 
with the banking group—not only derived a large share 
of their profits from charging the United States Govern- 
ment higher prices than they charged foreign govern- 

_ ments, and much higher than the prices at which similar 
goods could be produced in the government yards; but 
also in some instances had contracts with foreign govern- 
ments, the terms of which certainly verged upon treason. 


He pointed out that the Government had been paying 
$17.50 for shrapnel which they were manufacturing in the 
Government yard at Frankford for $7.94; $7,00 for fuses 
which the Government was manufacturing for $2.92; and 
$440.04 for armor, against nine official estimates averag- 
ing $247.17 per ton; and that in 1893 the Armor Ring 
sold armor to Russia for $249.00 per ton when they were 

charging the United States Navy $616.00. 


\ Mr. Tavenner furthermore pointed out that Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, realizing these facts, induced an inde- 
pendent English firm to submit a bid for certain contracts 
for turbine rotary drums, on which the Bethlehem and 
Midvale Companies had bid $169,568 and $160,272 tre- 
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spectively, and the English firm offered to furnish them 
for $57,436. 


In another instance, by soliciting a bid from a new firm 
Secretary Daniels was able to purchase for $58,246 what 
otherwise would have cost $115,075. 


Another portion of Mr. Tavenner’s testimony deals 
with the Harvey United Steel Company, registered on 
July 16, 1901. ‘This company, Mr. Tavenner states, “in 
a few months effected a world wide organization for the 
preparation of war which surpasses anything in the na- 
ture of an international alliance for peace.” 


This particular company was wound up in 1912, but as 
an illustration of the continuing practices of the munition 
makers, it is worthy of comment. The Harvey United 
Steel Company consisted of the following firms: 


vg.  For Great Britain: Vickers, Ltd.; Wm. Beardmore 
Y & Co., Ltd.; W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
Ltd.; John Brown & Co., Ltd.; The Fairfield Ship- 
building Co., Ltd.; the Coventry Ordnance Co., Ltd.; 
Thos. Firth & Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Cammell, Laird & 
Co., Ltd; The Projectile Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Palmers’ 
Shipbuilding & Iron Co.; and the Hadfield Foundry 

Co., Ltd. 


For the United States: The Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
Harlan & Hollingsworth, of Wilmington; Union 
Iron Works, of San Francisco; Samuel L. Moore & 
Son, of Elizabeth; the Fore River Shipbuilding Co.; 
and the New York Shipbuilding Co. 
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For France: Schneider & Co.; and La Cie. des For- 
ges et Acieries de la Marine et d’Homecourt. 


For Italy: Societa degli Alti Forni Fondiere ed 
Acciaiene di Terni; Armstrong-Pozzuoli; and An- 
saldo-Armstrong. 


For Germany: Actien Gesellschaft der Dillinger 
Huttinwirke; Friedrich Krupp. 


In addition to which Austria was represented 
through the relation of the Skoda Company with the 
Krupps; Russia through its connection with Schnei- 
der & Co.; and Belgzum through Deutsche Waffen 
& Munitions Fabrik, which was interested in the 
Dillinger firm. 


After explaining the underground methods by which 
the different members of this vast corporation played into 
each other’s hands and encouraged the building of war- 
ships and the voting of increased war budgets by their re- 
spective governments, Mr. Tavenner adds: 


‘There are tricks in all trades. If the peoples of 
the several powers can be incited to mutual distrust, 
suspicion, and hatred, for instance, it means increased 
dividends for the stockholders of the war traffickers 

in each country. 

“The several leading powers aim to increase their 
naval strength in the same proportion. _ If one of the 
powers can be induced to take on an additional super- 
dreadnaught, it is used as an argument as to why the 
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other leading powers should do the same. It works 
as an endless chain, with the war burden ever and 
ever increasing on the backs of the taxpayers of the 
world.” 


But perhaps the most astonishing piece of information 
contained in all of Mr. Tavennet’s testimony is in relation 
to the DuPont Powder Trust, concerning which Mr. Tav- 
enner quotes the evidence produced by the Government 
in its suit against the DuPonts. Tavenner’s testimony 
reads as follows: 


“The DuPonts and the Government have been in 
the habit of exchanging secrets in the manufacture 
of powder. Government chemists and Government 
officers are continually experimenting to improve the 
quality of powder, and full information is furnished 
the DuPonts. 


“And the DuPonts were at one time—they are 
not now—in an agreement with a German firm, the 
United Rheinisch Westphalian Gunpowder Mills, to 
keep it informed of all improvements in the processes 
of powder making. 


“Here is the actual wording of the contract: 


¢. & 


Tenth. That any and every improvement upon 
said processes or either of them made by either of 
the parties hereto at any time hereafter shall forth- 
with be imparted to the other of the parties hereto.’ 


“And even this is not all. The DuPonts agreed 
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to keep the German concern informed at all times 
of all powder furnished to the United States Govern- 
ment, stating in detail its quality and characteristics, 
and even the quantity, making themselves, to all 
practical ends, paid informers of a foreign govern- 
ment. 


“Here is the exact language: 


ec ¢ 


Thirteenth. That the parties of the second 
part (the DuPonts) will, as soon as possible, inform 
the party of the first part (the German concern) of 
each and every contract for brown powder or nitrate 
of ammonia powder received by the parties of the 
second part from the Government of the United 
States or any other contracting party or parties, stat- 
ing in detail quantity, price, time of delivery, and all 
of the requirements that the powder called for in 
such contract has to fulfill.’ 


“As the German Government maintains a strict 
supervision over German military manufacturing con- 
cerns, there can be little doubt that the German Gov- 
ernment knew of every pound of powder we pur- 
chased during the life of this agreement, its exact 
quality, and exactly the extent of our reserve supply. 


“I quote the following from an article by Charles 
John Post, in Harper's Weekly for May 9, 1914: 


“Do you recall the friction with Germany in 1898 
over the German naval squadron in Manila Bay? A 
German admiral brought on a situation that might 
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have held momentous consequences. And Germany 
knew to a pound what our powder reserves were and 
what their qualities were.’ 


‘The names attached to the German contract were 
Eugene du Pont, Francis G. du Pont, H. A. du Pont, 
William du Pont, trading as the E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours Co.” 


All of which shows the enormous profits in war mate- 
tials—which includes practically everything from ships, 
armor, guns annd ammunition, to foodstuffs, clothing, and 
supplies of various kinds. It also indicates why the cor- 
porations engaged in the manufacture of such supplies 
and their financial backers are tempted to encourage the 
building of competitive armaments in order to stimulate 
similar action by their respective governments, on the plea 
of self-defense, even to the extent of propagandizing war 
rumors and false reports of the warships and war materi- 
als under construction by the various nations. 


After the ample evidence which Mr. Tavenner has given 
on profiteering, and the manner in which this kind of pro- 
paganda is carried on, the recommendations given out on 
December 26, 1927, by Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis, 
are particularly interesting.** 


Mr. Davis urgently recommends—notwithstanding the 
fact that there is a popular demand for disarmament in 
every nation—that every encouragement be given to the 
manufacture of war material in private yards. 


Mr. Davis frankly admits that the Government arsenals 
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“are capable of manufacturing munitions cheaper than 
private concerns,” and that under the National Defense 
Act of 1920 it is required that all contracts for munitions 
shall be awarded “except in rare cases” to the lowest 
bidder, and that all munitions shall be manufactured in 
‘ Government-owned factories and arsenals up to the limit 
of their capacity. 


But the provisions of this Act, which presumably were 
intended as a gesture towards eliminating the scandals of 
which Mr. Tavenner complained, are, Secretary Davis 
states, “‘very detrimental to the War Department’s pro- 
gram for industrial mobilization”; and it is said that the 
“lowest bidder requirement” is not working out in a way 
to encourage private plants to engage in the manufac- 
turing of munitions; so that Mr. Davis wishes to wipe out 
even this slight protection against the awarding of con- 
tracts to private corporations at the taxpayers’ expense, 
and proposes that Congress authorize the Government to 
place “educational orders” with private concerns in time 
of peace at whatever prices they may demand. 4 


In his letter of recommendation he includes the follow- 
ing illustration of his argument (referring in this instance 
to the cartridge manufacturers), which is a definite en- 
couragement to profiteering: 


“Under existing laws we cannot place orders with 
them (private corporations) unless their bids com- 
pate favorably with that of the Frankford Arsenal. 
Moreover, under Section 3709, Revised Statutes, we 
could be obliged to award the contract to the lowest 
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bidder, and there being five of these cartridge plants, 
it is obvious that four of them would not receive or- 
ders.” 


Secretary Wilbur also comes forward with the Admin- 
istration’s Naval Program aggregating $2,580,000,000 
which he says is to “protect American interests abroad,” 
and “is not based on the competitive plans of other gov- 
ernments,” even though he adds, *‘If these other nations 
need the number of ships which they have built, are build- 
ing, or propose to build, how many ships does this gov- 
ernment need?” *° 


And then he, like Secretary of War Davis, becomes 
the spokesman for our privately owned manufacturing 
and shipbuilding plants by saying, “The General Board 
(in its report) invited particular attention to a. 
very important phase of the proposed continuing build- 
ing program. The shipbuilding industry of the country 
is an integral and essential part of our national defense. 

A naval building program such as proposed will 
help materially to conserve the shipbuilding industry.” 7° 


The banking interests and the munition manufacturers 
may not deliberately advocate war, but in their desire for 
abnormal profits, not only through the many corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of war materials, but by rea- 
son of their investments and speculations in smaller and 
weaker countries, in which the development of their nat- 
ural resources promises a tempting return, they create the 
conditions which invitably lead to war. 
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This condition will continue just so long as govern- 
ments sanction the banking interests reaching out in this 
way, and so long as the latter are able to rely upon their 
respective governments to protect their speculations by 
armed force, without formal declaration of war. 


Senator William E. Borah brought this out very clearly 
in a speech he delivered at the banquet of the American 
Jewish Congress on February 20, 1927, when he said: *” 


“The truth is that the great problem in interna- 
tional affairs at this time is one growing out of the 
relationship between strong nations and smaller, 
weak nations. China, Syria, Nicaragua, Mexico, all 
present the same problem and reveal the same sin- 
ister policy. How shall the rights of small nations 
be guarded or maintained? What rules of conduct 
and what rules for the adjustment of controversies 
shall obtain between the more powerful nations and 
those less able to cope with the strong powers? 


“Tt is not war between the great powers but spolia- 
tion of the weak nations which seems most vital and 
imminent in international affairs at this time. 


“Are small nations or helpless peoples to be de- 
prived of their natural wealth, their governments set 
up and broken down, their own way of living denied 
them, all in the name of protecting life and prop- 
Cy ee. 


It is sometimes asserted that “International Law’”’ re- 
quires that all governments protect the property of their 
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nationals in foreign countries in every possible manner, 
and that there is some so-called “fundamental principle” 
or “moral obligation” resting upon each government to 
fulfill this mandate. Senator Borah disposes of this 
contention in the following words: 


“People who acquire property in foreign lands 


A should at all times be willing to submit their prop- 


‘Ny, 
* 


etty rights, if brought in question, either to the laws 
and courts of the country in which their property is 
situated, or at most to arbitration. 


“It ought to be regarded as a crime to defend by 
force and with American marines a title or a claim 
to property which cannot stand the inspection of an 
\\\, arbitrator.” 
\\ 


Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as “Interna- 
tional Law.” Such a term presupposes the formulation 
and adoption of a code of laws by all the nations of the 
world, the agreement of such nations to abide by such a 
code, the providing of punishments and penalties for any 
breaches thereof, and the establishing of adequate ma- 
chinery for the conviction of offenders and the enforce- 
ment of such penalties. 


This picture may indeed visualize the hope of many of 
those who ate advocating a World Court, but there is no 
such universal machinery existing at present, and the ex- 
pression “International Law,” which is presumably em- 
ployed somewhat carelessly—or perhaps advisedly—to 
justify alleged obligations which have no actual existence, 
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is simply a loose term used to express treaty agreements, 
precedents, good, bad and indifferent, which have been 
established by practice, or the policies adopted from time 
to time by governmental administrations for the advance- 
ment of their own interests at the behest of the political or 
financial influences which keep them in office. 


Mr. Hughes made this very clear when he told the Pan- 
American delegates at Havana that: 


“International Law is the law of every state. It is 
International Law because it is the law of every state. 
Unless it is the law of every state, or when any at- 
tempted expression of it is not the law of every state, 
it is not International Law. It may be the opinion 
of some, it may be worthy of consideration, but it 
is not the law; it is not recognized as binding.” 7” 


The argument has also been advanced that inasmuch 
as many of the smaller and weaker countries contain val- 
uable natural resources, it is necessary to open these up for 
the world’s use, and that this cannot be accomplished un- 
less the capital required is guaranteed and protected. 


But it must be remembered that the necessity or desira- 
bility of the development of natural resources, however 
valuable they may be in themselves, must always be con- 
sidered in a relative sense, and if the cost of such develop- 
ment is greater than the value to be derived therefrom, 
the development should obviously be abandoned or post- 
poned until the situation changes for the better. Conse- 
quently, if the cost of such development includes a risk of 
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war, which involves loss of life both to the natives and 
to our own people, the development cannot be justified. 
Furthermore, the capital required should not be risked 
unless the political conditions in such countries are suf- 
ficiently stable to justify such investments without resort- 
ing to armed intervention. 


Again it has been asserted that the prosperity of any 
country depends upon maintaining an excess of exports 
over imports, and that the exports from the United 
States, for instance, to Central and South America would 
be seriously hampered if capital could not count upon 
governmental protection. 


This again is a fallacious assertion. It is based upon 
the theory that every country that can maintain an excess 
of exports over imports establishes a balance of trade in 
its own favor, and is just so much richer than the coun- 
tries which are in the opposite position. But if this be 
true, it follows that the other countries will continue to 
become less and less prosperous until they can no longer 
pay their debts. Collectively, the entire presumption is 
incorrect, for each country could not possibly have an 
excess of exports over every other country. 


The real answer to this question would seem to lie in 
the levelling of all economic barriers, as suggested in 
Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points in 1918; as afterwards 
advocated by the international bankers in the Banking 
Manifesto issued in 1926; and as more recently urged by 
the delegates from several of the Central and South 
American countries at the Pan-American Conference in 
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Havana in 1928; in other words, the gtadual elimination 
of all tariff barriers so that the export and import trade 
of every country will flow out and in through the natural 


channels of least resistance and automatically regulate it- 
self. 


Ultimately this would bring about a material reduction 
in the cost of living, and approximately at least a normal 
prosperity for all nations. 


In the final analysis, the answer to all of these ques- 
tions resolves itself into doing what is best for the general 
welfare, which interpreted means the right of every citizen 
and every country to enjoy life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness under conditions that are most favorable; and 
it is obvious that any governmental policy which denies 
this right and seeks to impose upon the many the dic- 
tatorship of a chosen few, is contrary to all of our tra- 
ditional democratic principles, and provocative of the fric- 
tions and resentments which lead to war. 


The remedy lies in the Doctrine now proposed—the 
DocTRINE OF SELF-DETERMINATION—whereby Govern- 
ments refuse to forcibly interfere with the rights of other 
nations, and agree not to guarantee or protect by force 
the investments and properties of their citizens in foreign 
countries; recognizing that when any citizen invests his 
funds in a foreign country he becomes, insofar as that 
particular investment is concerned, a citizen of that coun- 
try and must rely upon its laws for his protection. 


During the last few years our foreign investments 
have increased to a remarkable degree. {n 1924 it has 
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been estimated that there were more than 15,000,000 
Americans who had invested their money in such securi- 
ties, as compared to approximately 500,000 in 1914. It 
has also been estimated that whereas about twelve years 
ago America owed foreign countries for investments made 
Ary them in the United States approximately $5,000,000,- 
LP 000, now the situation is reversed, and they owe us for 
our investments abroad upwards of $13,000,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the so-called political debts, which aggregate 
another $10,000,000,000. ** 


“se” These investments are constantly growing, the interest 
payments alone during 1924 paid to Americans on foreign 
loans of all descriptions having been estimated at $750,- 
000,000. ”° 


All of which has a special significance when we bear 
in mind the action taken in respect to the Dawes Plan, 
whereby the payment of such loans was given precedence 
over the monies due the United States Government for 
the costs of its Army of Occupation. 


This feature was very well stated by Mr. Edwin L. 
James, Paris correspondent for the New York Times, on 
April 18, 1926, when he said: *° 


/ “The private loans of American bankers to Euro- 
pean industries will, in the long run, come before 
allied debt payments to the American Government. 
In other words, Wall Street has a better chance of 
collecting than Washington. 


“This means that if in the coming years the Con- 
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tinent’s ability to make payments to the United States 
turns out to be insufficient to meet both the debt 
service on private loans and the debt service on gov- 
ernmental obligations, the American private loans 
will get first attention.” 


Another reason why the adoption of the proposed 
DoctTRINE OF SELF-DETERMINATION is extremely im- 
portant is because the Senate, in connection with the 
Arbitration Resolution adopted early in 1927, went on 
record as stating that it was the duty of the United States 
to protect the property of its nationals in foreign countries 
in every possible manner, and that this duty must not be 
neglected or disregarded. * 


This pronouncement, so long as it remains unchal- 
lenged, gives official sanction to the imperialistic exploita- 
tions which have been and are still being carried on, and 
to which our Government is a party in Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, and practically every Central and South American 
country. 


By analogy it also prevents any criticism on our part 
of the similar exploitations which the larger European na- 
tions are practicing in the Balkan States, Africa, Turkey, 
China, and the Near and Far East, in many of which the 
United States is also involved; and grants to our citizens 
the right to expect the intervention of their own govern- 
ment in their behalf, and the sacrificing, if necessary, of 
the substance, the happiness and the lives of their fellow 
citizens, solely for the financial benefit of the particular 
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few who invested their money knowingly, with a compre- 
hension of the risks involved. 


Under these circumstances, one of the most important 
steps which our Government can possibly take to clarify 
the situation and minimize the chances of war lies in the 
adoption of the proposed DocTRINE OF SELF-DETER- 
MINATION—a doctrine to which we are already commit- 
ted, and which we are already practicing as between our- 
selves and nations of equal strength, but one that we have 
frequently disregarded when dealing with weaker and 
smaller nations, where our naval and military forces have 
been placed at the disposal of the powerful financial in- 
terests, with which our State Department has allied itself. 


The DocTRINE OF SELF-DETERMINATION fecognizes as 
its basic principle that we should never utilize any means 
nor connive at any practices to bring about the accom- 
plishment of our own purposes or desires which we may 
criticize our competitors for using, and which, when em- 
ployed by other governments, we condemn as unethical 
and unsound. 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S VIEWS 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S opinions in relation to the guar- 
anteeing and protecting of foreign investments are to be 
found in his speeches of April 25, 1927, and May 30, 
1927, from which we quote the following: * 


/ “Tn the past, foreign interests have had investments 
in this country running into several billions of dol- 
lars. Being made at a time when we had insufficient 
capital to develop our own resources, such invest- 
ments were most helpful.” ”” 


But did any foreign country ever attempt to protect 
these investments by force of arms? Did Italy invade the 
United States at the time of the Mafia murders in Louis- 
iana? Or did England threaten to do so when she pro- 
tested that by adopting the Prohibition Amendment we 
had confiscated the property of her citizens who owned 
stock in our breweries? Or are we anticipating similar 
action by Germany because of the proceedings in our 
Alien Property Custodian’s office? a 


“As we have come into the possession of surplus 
capital we have shown an increasing disposition to 
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extend this same kind of service to other countries. 

In principle it is the method by which 
stronger communities minister to weaker communi- 
ties.” 


Does President Coolidge contend that in rendering this 
kind of service we should use methods with the weaker 
communities which we would not dare to use with the 
stronger ones? 


“These operations must be carried on with justice 
and humanity. They must not be permitted to sink 
to the level of mere exploitation. They do not jus- 
tify seizure which is virtually by force of the natural 
resources of foreign countries. . . . A just atti- 
tude in these respects by Americans when they en- 
gage in enterprises abroad will do very much to de- 
termine whether our country is able to maintain the 
respect and friendship of foreign peoples.” 


Was our seizure of the Republic of Haiti, our auto- 
cratic administration of their affairs, and the killing of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 Haitians in such engagements as that 
at Fort Riviere, where “all avenues of escape had been 
previously closed, so that none escaped,” carried on with 
justice and humanity? And can we point with any 
greater satisfaction to our course of action in Nicaragua 
and the other Central American republics? Is Mr. Cool- 
idge laboring under the impression that the United States 
still enjoys “the respect and friendship” of the Central 
and South American countries, which we have systemati- 
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cally exploited for the benefit of our own banking inter- 
ests? 


“Open hostility does not break out unannounced. 
It is a growth of long and assiduous cultivation. It 
cannot be doubted that people as a whole desire 
peace. They cannot long secure it if they are con- 
stantly harboring feelings of hostility.” 


And the outbreaks in many of the countries wherein 
we have employed our army and navy to protect the spec- 
ulations of our own citizens have been directly due to the 
“feelings of hostility’ which our own actions have built 
up during a “long and assiduous” period of exploita- 
tion. 


“Tt is all right to say that when our citizens enter a 
foreign country they should do so with the under- 
standing that they are to abide by the laws of that 
country. They should, and they do, and our Gov- 
ernment would be the last to interfere in the just 
application of the law of his domicile to our citizens.” 


Then why should there be any question as to our going 
on record to the effect that we will never guarantee or 
protect by force the financial or commercial commitments 
of our nationals in foreign countries? Mr. Coolidge an- 
swers this question as follows: 


“But this is only a partial statement of the 
case....Aliens come and go not only under the 
rights and duties imposed by domestic law, but also 
under the rights and duties imposed by international 
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law. There is nothing unfair, nothing imperialistic 
in this principle. It has been universally adopted 
and recognized as right and just, and is the only 
reasonable method by which enlightened humanity 
can safeguard friendly intercourse among the citizens 
of different nations. ‘This policy has been adopted 
in furtherance of the humanitarian desire for a uni- 
versal reign of law.” 


Are we to understand from this statement that our 
seizure of the various Central and South American coun- 
tries, where we are now maintaining protectorates; our 
landing of marines whenever it appears that the interests 
of our banks and bankers are in disagreement with the 
local governments; the actual warfare carried on by the 
armed forces of the United States which has continued 
for years in many of these countries; the control of their 
elections by our Marine Corps under the orders of our 
State Department, and the outlawing of any candidates 
for office who do not meet with the approval of these 
same banking interests, as voiced by the State Department 
at Washington; are all in pursuit of some indefinable in- 
ternational law and in pursuance of a policy which we 
have adopted “in furtherance of a humanitarian desire 
for a universal reign of law’’? 


Does Mr. Coolidge seriously want us to believe that 
there is nothing imperialistic in this course of procedure; 
that it is right and just, and ‘‘the only reasonable method 
by which enlightened humanity can safeguard friendly 
intercourse’? 
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“While it is a well established international law 
that we have no right to interfere in the purely 
domestic affairs of other nations in their dealings 
with their own citizens, it is equally well established 
that our Government has certain rights over and cer- 
tain duties towards our own citizens and their 
property wherever they may be located. 


“The person and property of a citizen are a part 
of the general domain of a nation, even when 
abroad. On the other hand, there is a distinct and 
binding obligation on the part of self-respecting 
governments to afford protection to the persons and 
property of their citizens wherever they may be. ... 
These rights go with the citizen. Wherever he goes, 
these duties of our Government must follow him.” 


Here again Mr. Coolidge invokes that very ambiguous 
term “international law’ to support a premise which he 
has found it necessary to assume in order to justify his 
own foreign policy. When a citizen of the United States 
invests money abroad he becomes, so far as that particu- 
lar investment is concerned, a citizen of the country 
wherein it is located. He must, as Mr. Coolidge says, 
abide by the laws of that country, and he is furthermore 
entitled to the protection of its laws. But, says Mr. Cool- 
idge, the same individual being a citizen of the United 
States, is entitled to protection, both to his person and 
property, wherever they may be. 


Now if this means anything at all, it means that if the 
laws of the country in which his investment is made do 
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not grant him the protection he deems satisfactory, the 
United States—contraty to Mr. Coolidge’s statement that 
the investor must abide by the laws of the country wherein 
he has invested his money—must step in “as a self-re- 
specting government” and demand the particular kind of 
protection which the injured party may consider satis- 
factory to himself, and that if necessary we must use our 
army and navy to enforce these demands. 


May we not ask Mr. Coolidge if he remembers a single 
instance when any such course of procedure was followed 
in respect to anyone convicted of a crime, or anyone whose 
property was alleged to have been confiscated insofar as 
countries such as England, France, Germany, Italy or 
Spain were concerned? And does Mr. Coolidge know of 
any instance where such a course of procedure was fol- 
lowed, except in dealing with weaker countries, which, 
by reason of either their size, or local conditions, could 
not do otherwise than yield to our demands; as, for in- 
stance, in the case of Nicaragua, where Mr. Stimson, 
President Coolidge’s envoy, is quoted as having informed 
the Liberals that if they would not accept President Cool- 
idge’s conditions, “the marine forces, under Rear Ad- 
miral Latimer, would proceed forcibly to disarm the 
Liberal troops,’ to which General Moncada is said to 
have replied, “Since he had been informed that the United 
States would force disarmament of his men, he was pre- 
pared to advise them to lay down their arms, as it was 
useless to attempt to fight the United States.” 


“When this nation has been compelled to resort 
to war, it has always been for a reasonable cause. 
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The pages of its history are not stained with the 
blood of unprovoked conflict . . . No lust for con- 
quest, no craving for power, no greed for territory 
. . . has ever caused us to violate the covenants of 
international peace and tranquility. We have robbed 
no people of their independence. We have laid on 
no country the hand of oppression. When our mili- 
tary forces have taken the field it has been to enlarge 
the area of self-government.” 


Is it possible that Mr. Coolidge is unfamiliar with the 
official records of our operations in the Philippine Islands, 
of our promises given by our commanding officers to 
Aguinaldo’s people, and of the repudiation of these 
promises by our Government at Washington? 


Can Mr. Coolidge possibly apply his declaration to the 
course we have pursued in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras and other countries, where the official 
records show that the United States stepped in at the 
behest of our banking interests, and where they are still 
maintaining absolute sway? 


“We wish to discard the element of force and 
compulsion in national affairs and conduct, and rely 
upon reason and law.” 


It is presumed, therefore, that the proposed DocTRINE 
OF SELF-DETERMINATION should receive President Cool- 
idge’s approval and support. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MExIco. 


The sincerity and integrity of Dr. Hubert C. 
Herring of Boston, Secretary of the Social Re- 
lations Commission of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States cannot be ques- 
tioned. No one is better qualified than Dr. Her- 
ring to deal with the Mexican situation which 
he very graphically and interestingly described 
in his address, before the Sub-Committee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate on February 21, 1927, as follows: 


As I SEE IT, the whole weakness in the present consider- 
ation of the Mexican question is an utter indifference to 
anything save legal rights. The point at which we meet 
Mexico is through the American ambassador. The Amer- 
ican ambassador to Mexico is a lawyer of the most ap- 
proved type, a man of sterling character and of high legal 
attainments, a man who is able to interpret the question 
in terms of legal rights, but who, as I see it, is utterly 
incapable of getting at the real spirit of the thing which 
is happening to the soul of Mexico. 


There never will be peace between our two peoples 
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until we find some way of meeting Mexico halfway upon 
the basis of her own problems and of her own ambitions 
and hopes. It is utterly impossible to understand Mexico 
save in terms of her past. Everywhere you go in Mexico 
today you encounter in the background the whole atmos- 
phere of protest. They have been kicked around for so 
long, buffeted for so long, that today they are striking 
out and if they strike too diligently at spots it is the in- 
evitable reaction of a people that have been oppressed. 
For us to go in there, with our own history as lovers 
of freedom, without understanding that, is to mean that 
we deny the most valuable tradition of our American 
independence; and yet that is exactly what we are doing. 
We are going to a people who are today in the mood of 
a crusade, of a great national movement, a movement 
which springs out of the intolerances and the injustices 
of 400 years—injustices such as we can not begin to 
dream of, in which 95 per cent of the people, at least, 
were enslaved with a slavery such as has not been equalled 
in the North American or any other continent—and who 
today are striking out for freedom, expressing this appeal 
for freedom in a program which, daring and radical, some 
will say, nevertheless represents the hopes and the dreams 
of the best men that Mexico has ever had; and we go 
in there and by our repeated pounding, through the suc- 
cession of notes from our State Department, we threaten 
to undo the best administration that Mexico has ever had, 
to undo the work of 117 years of revolution, and to 
render null and void the hopes and ambitions of the 


Mexican people. . 
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I suggest, therefore, that it is absolutely impossible to 
discuss the Mexican situation in any detail without tak- 
ing up the whole program. The great weakness which 
I see in the present situation is the tendency to discuss 
oil, or the church, or land, or something else, apart from 
the whole picture of the program of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment for out of this long historical struggle there has 
come to pass a rather well-defined program of the Mex- 
ican Government as represented in the government of 
Plutarco Calles. This program I should like to bring to 
you under six heads, simply that you may see the whole 
picture or program which is today imperiled by the pres- 
ent attitude of the American Government. 


The present Mexican Government, as I see it, is dedi- 
cated to six major propositions: 


First of all, to the attainment of honesty and efficiency 
in government. Of course there is graft in Mexico, and 
you can not talk to any one down there without getting 
the frank admission that there is. The only thing that the 
Mexican is rather surprised at is to find that we are sur- 
prised at finding graft. He has read our papers, and 
he knows the story of Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Fall and 
the rest of them fully as well as anybody in the United 
States; and so, when we talk about his graft, he is inclined 
to talk about our graft. 


I find, on talking with business men of all nationalities 
in Mexico, that they feel keenly that there has been a 
tightening up of the whole lines of efficiency and honesty 
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in Mexico. It is easier to do business there than at any 
time in recent years. 


The second point I would mention is the Mexican en- 
thusiasm for education. They are making an earnest and 
very successful drive to establish schools. They are es- 
tablishing a thousand new rural schools each year. ‘Those 
are their figures. I am inclined to doubt everybody’s 
figures—Mexican figures, oil companies’ figures, official 
figures, either from Washington or from Mexico City— 
so I discount those figures. Nevertheless, there is evi- 
dence which shows that this genuine zeal for education 
is yielding substantial results and today the Mexican 
Government is bending its major efforts, so far as it is 
able, to the educating of the Mexican children. 


The third point of which I would speak is the church 
situation. I will not go into detail. It is an unfortunate 
angle. It is unfortunate that the religious issue should 
come in to separate, to divide liberal sentiment in the 
United States. The determination upon the part of the 
Mexican Government to achieve freedom from ecclesi- 
astical control is their third objective. 


The fourth objective of which I would speak is the 
determination of the Mexican Government to safeguard 
the wealth of natural resources for future generations. 
That spells many things, but chiefly oil. Oil, of course, 
is at the root of the whole problem. I feel very keenly 
that we have not the facts. Here, again, I am suspicious 
of statistics. We have a well-organized oil lobby in the 
United States which is doing its best to persuade the peo- 
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ple of the United States that they have a just case. There 
undoubtedly is a measure of confiscation in the thing — 
which is going on. Nevertheless, when the great major- 
ity of the oil companies, at least according to one set of 
figures, accept the law of Mexico, and only a few hold 
out, there is at least reason for raising the question as 
to how far the injustice goes. 


Senator Willis: Just a moment, Doctor: You said 
there was a measure of confiscation. I should be glad to 
have you explain that. 


Doctor Herring: All right. If I own a property in 
fee simple, and have in perfect good conscience acquired 
this property on that basis, and then anybody comes and 
offers to trade that fee-simple title for a limited 50-year 
title, here is a measure of confiscation. 


Senator Willis: That is what is being done there, is it? 


Doctor Herring: ‘That is the proposal of the Mexican 
Government, with the understanding that if the oil is not 
exhausted at the end of 50 years there will be an exten- 
sion of another 30 years. However, it is not enough 
simply to make that statement. The issue is not as clear 
as that. You have to go back into the provisions of the 
Mexican constitution of 1857, which is rooted in Spanish © 
Law, by which all subsoil wealth was vested in the crown 
and then in the people; furthermore, the provision in that 
constitution that in a prescribed area along the coast and 
along the frontier there should be no concessions to for- 
eigners. Both of these provisions were broken in the 
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concessions which were given by Porfirio Diaz between 
the years 1880 and 1910. 


The result is that today Mexico stands in the position, 
having come through these revolutionary years, of saying, 
“98 per cent of these oil concessions were given contrary 
to the laws of Mexico and the fundamental law of Mex- 
ico, the constitution of Mexico”; and they have the same 
reverence for constitutions down there that we have here. 
“Nevertheless, the situation having been allowed to get 
into this shape, we now face a situation, and we there- 
fore will make the best of a bad situation by meeting you 
halfway.” So they say, ‘“We will give you all the oil that 
is in your property; we will give you 50 years or 80 years 
to get the oil out; but we will make provision so that 
ultimately the Mexican people will own this property.” 


Senator Willis: Does that mean the oil rights, or the 
surface rights, or both? 


Doctor Herring: ‘That is the oil rights. 


Of course, then, the next question is, granting that 
there is confiscation—and I will grant the principle in 
part, that there is a measure of confiscation—how much 
confiscation is there in taking a dollar which is 50 years 
off? It is something on the principle of these Christmas 
savings funds, where you deposit a cent a day after Christ- 
mas, and next Christmas it amounts to enough to buy 
a gold-plated fountain pen. What is a dollar 50 years 
from now worth today? The New York World had an 
editorial in which I think it was figured out to be worth 
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about 6 cents plus. That is higher mathematics, and I 
can not figure that far. So the measure of confiscation is 
not great, even if the principle of confiscation is granted. 


The fifth point in the program of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, I should say, is the determination to restore the 
land to the people of Mexico. Here again you have to go 
back into the history of the proposition. For many cen- 
turies before the white man ever came, the Indian vil- 
lages held their land in common. A group of four or 
five hundred Indians would live upon a certain bit of 
land, and would operate it together. They were at liberty 
to occupy a certain amount of land for their houses, or 
their garden patches, or something else; but the great 
bulk of their operations was upon the common land of 
the Indian villages. Now, strangely enough, the Spanish 
respected these rights to a very large degree, largely be- 
cause the Spaniard had something the same conception 
of property as the Indian had; so the Spaniard did not 
break up these Indian common holdings, the old ejidos, 
in any large degree. When, however, Porfirio Diaz came 
into power in the latter part of the last century, he needed 
money; he was ambitious to build a modern Paris in 
North America; he was anxious to build marble palaces 
and what not, and so he needed money; and then began 
his reckless concessions of oil and of land, with the result 
that the great haciendas, the plantations, were enlarged 
by the addition of these common lands of the Indian 
villages, these old ejidos. : 


The laws which Diaz put through were contrary to 
che constitution of 1857, contrary to the old Indian tradi- 
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tion, contrary to Spanish law; but Diaz did not stop for a 
little matter of law, and he succeeded in giving away 
large numbers of these ejidos until plantations of a mil- 
lion and two million and three or four or five million 
acres came into existence in Mexico. 


oa At this time, foreigners—English, Dutch, Americans— 

came in and bought land. Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
bought many hundreds of thousands of acres for a few 
cents an acre, particularly in the northen states. In jus- 
tice to Mr. Hearst it might be said that land in Chihuahua 
never was worth very much, but he did not pay much 
for it. . 


Then there was the situation which came with the 
revolution, with Francisco Madero in 1910, who came 
with his battle cry of “Terra é libertad’—“land and 
liberty”—and rallied the peons of Mexico by that call. 
This has been the fundamental demand of the revolution 

\Gte restoration of land to the Indians. 


There again you face a situation. Contrary to law, these 
lands were given away; contrary to the constitution, under 
the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, they were given away; 
but here were thirteen or fourteen million of the people 
of Mexico without land. What were they to do? They 
said, “We will exert the right of eminent domain, which 
you recognize in your own country. We will take this 
land.” Immediately the landowner says, ‘“This is con- 
fiscation!” “But,” says the Mexican Government, “We 
will pay you for your land.” “But what will you pay us?” 
“We will Bive you Mexican bonds.” At this point the 
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landowner gets a little heated, and says, “But your bonds 
are no good”; and, of course, at that point the Mexican 
gets a little heated, and so the fat is in the fire, and one 
more complaint is lodged with Mr. Sheffield, who, with 
his lawyer's instinct, for a good title, pushes the matter 
and carries the protest on to Washington. And so the 
friction has increased, year afer year, with each case which 
has been presented, each time going over the head of the 
Mexican law to the American ambassador and to Wash- 
mien. 


The next point in the Mexican program, as I see it, is 
the growing demand for freedom from foreign interfer- 
ence. The resentment, a great deal of it unexpressed, 
which you find all the way through the intelligent groups 
in Mexico against the attitude of the State Department 
in Washington, is very pronounced—the feeling in regard 
to the note of Secretary of State Kellogg two years ago, 
in which he said to President Calles, “Your Government 
is on trial before the world.” I suppose that one sentence 
did more to undermine decent and just feelings between 
these two countries than almost anything that has been 
said. Think what we would have said if anything like 
that had been said to us by any other country! It was 
accepted as an insult, and it still rankles; and, of course, 
that is only one of many things. 


Nicaragua is a symbol. Sacasa may or may not have 
the better constitutional claim. Personally, I believe he 
has. I believe that President Calles picked the man whom 
the Nicaraguan people had elected. 
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Senator Willis: I beg your pardon. What was that 
statement? You say President Calles did what? 


Doctor Herring. \ think President Calles, in recogniz- 
ing Sacasa, probably recognized the man whom the Nica- 
raguan people had elected. On the other hand, I am not 
inclined to dogmatize in regard to the justice of Latin 
American elections. They are very much like some elec- 
tions which are held in our own country, where votes are 
sometimes paid for, and not all of the votes are counted. 
But Nicaragua, gentlemen, is a symbol by which Mexico, 
in the recognition of Sacasa, is serving notice to the world 
that she has the right as a sovereign nation to stand upon 
her dignity. 


It is a plucky thing to do. I am not sure that it was a 
wise thing to do, and yet it is a dignified thing for Mexico 
today to do. Considering the history of American inter- 
ference in Nicaragua, beginning back in 1909 with the 
support of Adolpho Diaz, and continuing on through 
with the utterly unwarranted interference of marines and 
what not all through these years, today Mexico in the 
name of Latin America is asserting the dignity of Latin 
America by recognizing Sacasa. It is a plucky thing to 
do, and a dignified thing to do. 


So the point which I would bring to you is simply this: 
Today, Mexico has a program, a program aimed at eco- 
nomic liberation, at the attainment of political stability 
for the Mexican people. This program is in the hands 
of the ablest Government which Mexico has ever known; 
that is to say, of a Government which is dedicated to the 
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tights and to the idgals of the common people. Today, 
this Government is imperiled by the attitude of the Amer- 
ican Government—an attitude which for brusque and dis- 
courteous indifference to all human values is utterly un- 
equalled. This is the thing against which I wish to bring 
my plea, and to beg of you that you will do your best 
to hold the reins steady, that no break may come between 
our two countries; for, if a break comes, it means that 
we have let loose revolution and war in Mexico, the over- 
turning of the most hopeful Government that Mexico has 
ever known, and the undoing of all the gains of 117 
years of war for freedom. © 
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HalrTI, 


The statement of Dr. Ernest H. Gruening of 
Rockport, Mass., before the Sub-Committee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate, on February 25 and 26, 
1925, represents perhaps the most accurate and 
readable story of the Latin-American situation, 
especially in respect to what has actually hap- 
pened in Haiti. Dr. Gruening is a recognized 
authority on these subjects—a reputation which 
he has earned by having always substantiated 
his facts by the official proofs.** 


Dr. Gruening’s statement follows: 


SEVEN AND A HALF yeats ago we went into war to 
make the world safe for democracy. We went to war 
“for the right of all those who submit to authority to 
have voice in their own government, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations... .” 


At the very moment when this nation was raising the 
cry of liberty and democracy against miltarism and au- 
tocracy it was practicing militarism and autocracy on 
weaker nations to the south of us. . 
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In order to accomplish this conquest in the interests of 
American bankers and industrialists with as little hind- 
rance as possible, the administrations have proceeded 
stealthily, keeping their actions as far as possible from 
the knowledge of the American people by suppression 
and by propaganda. This has been possible only through 
the connivance of the servants of American big business 
in the executive and legislative departments of our Gov- 
ernment at Washington... . 


The countries of which I speak, Latin-American Re- 
publics in the Caribbean, in Central America, and some 
in South America, have become vassal nations, vassal to 
the banking interests of Wall Street and its industrial 
allies. In the service of these banking interests the 
United States Navy and Marine Corps and the diligent 
services of the Department of State have been available 
alike under Republican and Democratic rule. There has 
been no difference whatever in the eagerness of .either 
of these old parties to serve their financial masters. 


In consequence of this policy, American boys, clad in 
the uniform of the United States, have lost their lives. 
They have died, shot by the bullet of a native defending 
his own soil against foreign aggression, or stricken by 
fever in the plague-infested jungles of the tropics. They 
have died, not to serve the cause of American defense 
for which they supposedly enlisted, but to defend the in- 
vestments of stock and bond holders living securely and 
snugly thousands of miles away. 


In the formerly independent Republic of Nicaragua, 
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which has been appropriately nicknamed “the Republic 
of Brown Brothers’ after the banking firm which for 
half a generation has shared with another banking firm 
the proceeds from that valuable property, the former 
Nicaraguan Republic, we have maintained marines for 
12 years. These marines, paid for and maintained by 
the taxpayers of the United States, have served no other 
purpose than to guard and secure the dividends of these 
two great New York banking institutions, Brown 
Brothers, and J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


Our marines have conquered and held for the last nine 
years the formerly independent Republic of Haiti, in the 
interests of the National City Bank. 


Our marines have conquered and held for the last 
eight years the formerly independent Republic of Santo 
Domingo, in the interests of the great banking firms of 
the National City Bank, Speyer & Co., and the Equitable 
Trust Co. 


Sou Department of State has made itself the negotiator 
of loans and the guarantor of their collections in Peru for 
the Guaranty Trust Co., in Bolivia for the Equitable Trust 
Co., in Salvador for the banking firm of F. J. Lisman 
& Co. 


? 


Owing to the deliberate suppression and to the prop- 
aganda of falsehood which has attempted to conceal, or 
to justify, where it could not conceal, these dastardly 
ventures, the American people have been largely kept 
uninformed of the true meaning of these conquests and 
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the way they are eminently likely to affect their lives and 
the lives of their children. 


The stories of each of these conquests is a long story 
in itself. It is impossible to go into full detail into the 
story of Nicaragua, of Santo Domingo, of Honduras, of 
Bolivia, of Peru, of Panama, of Costa Rica, of Colombia, 
of Salvador, of Guatemala, and of Cuba, but I intend to 
go into sufficient detail in one typical instance to make 
the whole picture clear. 


I am going to select for illustration, the case of the 
Republic of Haiti. . . . Haiti is the second oldest inde- 
pendent republic in this hemisphere. . . . It achieved its 
independerice in 1804 under Toussaint L’Ouverture, who { 
bears the same relation to Haitian independence as does 
George Washington to ours. Not only did he succeed 
in liberating Haiti by beating successfully the armies of 
Napoleon, of Great Britain, and of Spain, but he estab- 
lished at the same time human freedom by abolishing 
slavery 60 years before we did it. 


Nine years ago, in 1915, we sent out troops and con- 
quered Haiti, and they have been there ever since. At 
that time, without a shadow of justification, these forces 
were sent in, took possession of the country, slaughtered 
between 2,000 and 3,000 Haitians, including women and 
children, rewrote the constitution for the benefit of Amer- 
ican concessionaires, and have proceeded on a system- 
atic looting of that island in the interest of the National 
City Bank and its subsidiaries, 


At the outset, there is one consideration of the highest 
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moment which I hope the Senators will keep in mind 
throughout this discussion, a very important fact, and 
that is, that during the 111 years of Haitian independence, 
from the date of the foundation of the Republic in 1804, 
until its overthrow in 1915 at the instigation of American 
banking interests, not one single American life was ever 
lost there, no American was ever injured, and, as far 
as I can ascertain, no American property was ever de- 
stroyed. ‘This is a startling record, a sensational record. 
It is a record which the United States can not equal with 
relation to any other country in the world. American life 
and property were safer there than in almost any one of 
our own large cities. 


On the testimony of American women of standing, 
Elsie Clews Parsons and Helena Hill Weed, who traveled 
all through Haiti alone years before the conquest by 
American banking interests, they not only were safe and 
free from molestation, but received everywhere only the 
greatest kindliness and courtesy. 


We have heard these many years, that our purpose in 
these conquests is entirely benevolent and designed merely 
to assist and civilize the inhabitants of those countries. 
It is curious how the desire to uplift a benighted people 
emerges simultaneously with the discovery of oil or other 
natural resources in their country. This urge to save our 
neighbors is directly proportional in its intensity to the 
amount of loot to be extracted from their soils. 


Haiti’s trouble dates from 1905 when a group of Amer- 
ican financiers closely associated with the National City 
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Bank of New York, secured a concession to build a rail- 
road. 


Mr. Joseph lig Grace’ president of W. R. Grace & Co. 
and a director of the National City Bank, invested two 
and a quarter million dollars, and the National City 
Bank of New York advanced a further half million, 
using the bonds of the railroad as collateral. The presi- 
dent of this railroad, a very important figure in the affairs 
to follow, was Mr. Roger L. Farnham, another vice 
president of the National City Bank. 


In 1910 four American banking firms, of which the 
National City Bank was one, acquired some 2,000 shares 
each, of the National Bank of Haiti, which had been 
formerly under French banking control. 


In 1913 work on the railroad was abandoned. It had 
never been a profitable venture. Only three short sec- 
tions leading nowhere had been built. In that year the 
Haitian Government which had agreed in the original 
contract to make certain payments for each mile of com- 
pleted track, refused to make further payments, declaring 
that the road was not being built according to the specifi- 
cations. Meanwhile, Mr. Farnham, according to his own 
testimony before a Senatorial investigating committee, of 
which I shall have more to say later, this Mr. Farnham, 
banker, railroad promoter, testified that Mr. Bryan, then 
Secretary of State, had urged the National City Bank to 
get complete control of the National Bank of Haiti. As 
Mr. Bryan has never himself testified on this subject, it is 
impossible for me to state definitely how much of the sug- 
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gestion came from Mr. Farnham to Mr. Bryan, but it is 
clear from Mr. Farnham’s own testimony that he had 
teady access to the State Department and its entire confi- 
dence, both during the incumbencies of Secretary Bryan 
and Secretary Lansing, as well as later. In fact, Mr. 
Farnham, vice president of the National City Bank and 
president of the railroad in Haiti, testified that on two or 
three occasions requests were made to him to submit 
“suggestions to the State Department for the development 
of a policy,” that Mr. Bryan personally suggested shige 
and that in consequence he, Mr. Farnham, had submitted 
such suggestions in writing. This is interesting because it 
will give you a glimpse of just how our foreign policies 
in this and other parts of the world are formulated by 
our State Department on the suggestions of financially 
interested bankers. Mr. Farnham, as he himself testified, 
was strongly interested in intervention. Among his sug- 
gestions was “a direct and complete control of the finan- 
ces of the country.” Needless to say, that control would 
be that of the banking institution which he represented, 
and which did acquire the complete control of the Na- 
tional Bank of Haiti. 


How influential Mr. Farnham was in our Department 
of State may be judged from the fact that in October, 
1914, Secretary of State Bryan wrote to President Wilson 
of “the urgent need of increasing our force” in Haitian 
waters ‘‘at this time when a renewal of negotiations seems 
probable, not only for the purpose of protecting foreign 
interests, but also as an evidence of the earnest intention 
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of this Government to settle the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs which exists.” 


Mark this phrase, “the urgent need of increasing our 
force at this time when a renewal of negotiations seems 


probable.” 


The unsatisfactory state of affairs which Mr. Bryan 
alleged to exist was a state of affairs unsatisfactory to the 
directorate of the National City Bank. In an attempt to 
render these conditions more satisfactory, several com- 
missions went from the United States to Haiti in 1914 
for the purpose of obtaining economic control of that 
island. ‘These negotiations had been carried on inform- 
ally for some months. A tentative convention between 
Haiti and the United States was presented to the Haitian 
Government on December 10, 1914, by the American 
minister. Its essential provision was the appointment by 
the United States of a receiver of customs for Haiti. In 
the Latin-American Republics the chief source of revenue 
comes from the customs. He who controls them, con- 
trols the island’s revenues. In this agreement, a tentative 
reference was also made to a “financial advisor, should 
one be appointed.” They not only wanted to get hold of 
the money, but they wanted to say how it should be 
spent. Now, while this convention was under considera- 
tion between the two governments and the additional 
warships which Mr. Bryan had requested had been sent 
and were cruising in Haitian waters, making a very im- 
ptessive display upon the minds of Haitian government 
officials, the following episode took place. 
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“ On December 13, without warning to the Haitian Gov- 


ernment, American marines landed in the Haitian capital 
of Port-au-Prince from the U. S. S. gunboat Machias; they 
marched to the vaults of the National Bank of Haiti and 
carried away $500,000 in gold, the property of the 
Haitian Government on deposit for the redemption of 
paper money. ... 


The Haitian Government protested to Washington 
against the violation of its sovereignty, but no explanation 
was ever given and the money was kept in the vaults of 
the National City Bank of New York until some years 
later when the transfer of the island of Haiti to the Na- 
tional City Bank had progressed somewhat further. .. . 


Well, the Haitians rejected the Farnham plan for an 
American control of Haitian customs, as they had rejected 
several previous proposals in the same direction. An- 
other attempt was made by the United States the follow- 
ing March, 1915, when a mission headed by ex-Governor 
Franklin Fort of New Jersey, arrived in Haiti. These 
efforts also came to naught and the mission returned to 
the United States. In each instance the Haitians refused 
to barter or to compromise their sovereignty in any man- 
ner whatever. In May still another mission headed by 
Mr. Paul Fuller, Jr., arrived. Its proposal was apparently 
much more moderate than any preceding. It abandoned 
all allusions to customs or financial control. It merely 
proposed that an arbitration agreement to settle claims 
be entered into within six months. It also offered the 
services of the United States military forces to aid the 
Haitians to repel “aggression of any foreign power” and 
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also “to suppress insurrection from within.” This would 
have seemed like a relatively harmless proposal, but the 
Haitians rejected even that, as there was no danger what- 
ever of aggression from a foreign power, and then pre- 
sented a counter project agreeing to the arbitration agree- 
ment but restricting the use of the United States military 
forces. In short, the Haitians insisted on maintaining 
their complete autonomy. During all this period our 
warships were cruising about in Haitian waters. 


ve Now, following this extraordinary removal of $500,000 
in gold from the National Bank of Haiti, its transporta- 
tion by American marines to the United States gunboat 
Machias, its transportation on that United States gunboat 
to New York, a difference arose between the Haitian 
Government and the bank officials, the latter refusing to 
hand over certain funds which the government asserted 
were needed for the retirement of paper issue. In conse- 
quence of this situation, as he himself testified, Admiral 
Caperton, the commanding naval officer in Haitian waters, 
mounted a field radio station on the American legation, 
“for purposes of communication.” On that same day, 
January 28, 1915, Secretary Bryan sent the following 
instructions to the Admiral, through the Navy Depart- 


meng: 
fp “State to the Government of Haiti that the Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot consent to removal of 
funds that belong to bank—. . . . You will issue to thar 
Government a warning that any attempt that might be 


made to remove the funds of the bank will compel you 
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to take into consideration means to prevent such viola- 
tion of foreign stockholders’ rights.” 


I call your attention not only to the threat, but the 
actual participation by the United States naval forces to 
prevent, as Secretary Bryan says, “the possible violation 
of foreign stockholders’ rights.” On July 3, Admiral 
Caperton established a field radio station at the northern 
end of the island and on the 9th, he landed marines from 
the United States warship Washington, “ bluejackets 
from the gunboat Eagle. 


Kindly note these facts, because it has been alleged by 
some of the official apologists for our course in Haiti, 
and will be again, that we landed marines there to quell 
a revolution which was threatening American life and 


property. . 


On August 2, Admiral Caperton sent a message to 
the Secretary of the Navy, saying that marines on the 
battleship Connecticut were needed at once, at Port-au- 
Prince, the Haitian capital, “if United States desires to 
negotiate treaty for financial control of Haiti.” In other 
words, the marines were needed if the United States de- 
sired to negotiate a treaty for the financial control of 
Fiaiti..... 


On August 7, Admiral Caperton received instructions 
to issue the following proclamation, and did so: 


“I am directed by the United States Government to as- 
sure the Haitian people that the United States has no _, 
object in view except to insure, establish, and help mainy 
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tain independence and the establishment of a stable and 
firm government by the Haitian people. 


“Every assistance will be given to the Haitian people 
in their attempt to secure these ends. It is the intention 
to retain United States forces in Haiti only so long as 
will be necessary for this purpose.” 


That was nine years ago. 


Meantime the election of the President by the legisla- 
tive chambers was twice delayed at the request of Ad- 
miral Caperton, acting under orders from the State De- 
partment. Secretary Lansing’s orders to the American 
minister were, in part, as follows: 


“In order that no misunderstanding can possibly occur 
after election, it should be made perfectly clear to candi- 
dates as soon as possible, and in advance of election, that 
the United States expects to be intrusted with the prac- 
tical control of the customs and such financial control 
over the affairs of the Republic of Haiti as the United 
States may deem necessary for efficient administration. 


“The Government of the United States considers it a 
duty to support a constitutional government. ... It has 
no design upon the political and territorial integrity of 
Haiti.” 

In the interval granted, that is, the interval caused by 
the double postponement of the election at the request 
of Admiral Caperton, American naval officers in the cap- 
ital sought a candidate who would agree in advance to 
sign and support any treaty which the United States 
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would submit. Several thus approached refused. Among 
them was the Hon. J. N. Leger, for many years Haitian 
Minister at Washington, characterized by Lord Paunce- 
fote as ‘“‘the ablest diplomat I have ever known.” He 
could not agree to such conditions, he said. He was “for 
Haiti, not for the United States.” Finally, Philip Sudre 
Dartiguenave, president of the senate, appeared as a can- 
didate and offered, if elected, to accede to any terms the 
United States desired, including customs control and the 
cession of Mole St. Nicholas. That was a harbor of the 
pre-Jutland type which at that time seemed desirable as 
a United States naval base. Upon being apprised of this 
fact, the Navy Department notified Admiral Caperton 
that it preferred the election of Dartiguenave. Under 
American supervision, he was elected on August 12.... 


Two days later a draft of a treaty was presented to the 
newly elected Haitian President. It contained all the 
clauses which the Haitians had rejected during peaceable 
previous negotiations, clauses which the United States had 
subsequently and voluntarily abandoned, and further 
drastic conditions. It provided for complete customs con- 
trol and financial receivership. It provided that an ar- 
rangement should be entered into by which all the claims 
of individuals and corporations against Haiti should be 
settled. It provided for military and police control, in 
the shape of a constabulary officered by Americans, which 
was to “have supervision and control of arms, ammuni- 
tion, military supplies and traffic therein, throughout the 
country.” ‘This clause, as well as several others to follow, 
was written into the draft of the earliest convention, pre- 
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sented to the Haitian Government over a year previously, 
namely, in July, 1914, and rejected by it then, and was 
now sent by wireless from the Department of State to 
Admiral Caperton, on August 14. In other words, 
when they had the Haitians in the grip of the military 
machine, they were proceeding no longer to negotiate, 
but to dictate. 


Is this clear? They took all the conditions that Haiti 
had rejected in peaceable negotiations, added further and 
still harsher conditions, and then with a pistol pointed at 
Haiti’s head, said, ‘Now we've got you; sign on the dot- 
ted line.” 


Among the other new conditions transmitted by wire- 
less at the last moment was this one, that “the United 
States shall have authority to prevent any and all inter- 
ference with the attainment of any of the objects com- 
prehended in this convention,” a blanket authority, I 
should say! I'll repeat that—“authority to prevent any 
and all interference with the attainment of any of the 
objects comprehended in this convention.” 


Another clause was that the treaty was to remain in 
force for 10 years, but could be renewed for another 10 
years “at the request of either party.” This is something 
new in treaty making. The United States did shortly 
afterwards exercise that option. 


By the convention also “the Haitian Government 
agrees to execute with the United States a protocol for the 
settlement by arbitration, or otherwise, of all pending 
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pecuniary claims of foreign corporations, companies, citi- 
zens, or subjects of Haiti.” 


The American Legation was instructed by the Secre- 
tary of State to advise the Haitian President that “the 
Haitian congress will be pleased to pass forthwith a reso- 
lution authorizing the President-elect to conclude with- 
out modification, the treaty submitted by you.” .. . 


The President, although he had agreed in advance to 
sign any treaty, was greatly shocked to find all these new 
conditions written into it. Moreover, he had no authority 
10 accept this treaty. He had to sign it, and after he 
signed it it had to be accepted by the two houses of the 
Haitian congress, and, naturally, there was delay. 


On August 19, Secretary Daniels ordered the seiz- 
ure of the Haitian custom houses, adding: 


“Confer for the purpose of having Dartiguenave solicit 
above action. Whether President requests or not, pro- 
ceed.” 


This is a very significant message and this same note 
will be found recurring through various instructions sent 
by our State Department, the point being that they wanted 
to give the impression or have it appear that the Haitian 
President was of his own accord voluntarily and auton- 
omously seeking these things, so that it would appear 
that he wasn’t doing it under duress. This was ingenious 
and is important because throughout the subsequent years, 
whenever any particularly dirty piece of work was at- 
tempted, this formula was invariably used—try to get the 
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President to order it, but if he does not order it, do it 
anyway. This formula was to be the basis of an elaborate 
piece of hypocrisy by our officials, that the Haitian gov- 
ernment was a free government, carrying out its own will, 
and that our marines and officials were merely there to 
assist them. We shall find that same formula again. 
Well, this command to seize the Haitian custom houses 
was on August 19. 


By September 2, two weeks later, the 10 principal 
custom houses had been taken over, thus controlling the 
entire revenue of the Haitian Republic. The Haitian 

~ Government protested in the strongest terms in a series 
of notes, but in vain. 


Having taken this action ordered by Secretary Daniels, 
Admiral Caperton sent a long message to the Navy De- 
partment reading in part as follows: 


“Following message is secret and confidential. United 
States has now actually accomplished intervention in af- 
fairs of another nation. Hostility now exists in Haiti and 
has existed for a number of years against such action. 
Serious hostile tactics have only been avoided by prompt 
and rapid military action which has given the United 
States control before resistence had time to organize. We 
now hold capital of country and two other important sea- 
ports.” 


The Admiral then points out the necessity of increasing 
the United States military forces in Haiti in order to 
occupy seven additional ports, saying: 
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“Consider it imperative that these contemplated opera- 
tions be kept as at present secret. . . . This secrecy is ex- 
tremely important now, pending treaty operations.” 


I want to call your attention to the fact that this was 
during the era of open diplomacy, of “open covenants, 
openly arrived at.” ... 


On September 3, Admiral Caperton proclaimed mar- 
tial law in the capital, and on September 8 sent the fol- 
lowing message to Captain Durell, commanding the bat- 
tleship Connecticut at Cape Haitien; the northern end of 
the island, who had asked permission to take certain 
points there. I want you to listen closely to this message. 


“Successful negotiation of treaty is predominant part 
of present mission. After encountering many difficulties, 
treaty situation at present looks more favorable than 
usual. This has been effected by the exercising of mili- 
tary pressure at propitious moments in negotiations, Yes- 
terday two members of cabinet who had blocked negotia- 
tions resigned. President himself believed to be anxious 
to conclude treaty. At present am holding up offensive 
operations and allowing President time to complete cab- 
inet and try again. Am therefore not yet ready to begin 
offensive operations at Cape Haitien, but will hold them 
in abeyance as additional pressure.” 


This I submit as one of the most astounding instances 
of treaty-making in American history. During this 
period, the customs receipts, which as I have pointed out 
wete virtually the sole revenue of the Republic, were 
held up by the admiral so that there were no funds for 
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the payment of government salaries and other expenses. 
On October 2, Admiral Caperton informed the President 
of Haiti that “funds will be immediately available upon 
ratification of the treaty.” The President replied that if 
funds were further withheld he could not face the 
steadily increasing subjugation of the country by Ameri- 
can naval forces, and that he would have to resign. 
Upon transmission of these facts to the Navy Depart- 
ment, the latter authorized the allowance of a certain 
weekly amount to the Haitian Government to meet cur- 
rent expenses, saying also: ‘“The question of payment 
of back salary will be settled by the department immedi- 
ately after the ratification of the treaty.” In other 
words, ‘‘sign on the dotted line and we will let you have 
your money back, at least some of it.” 


As a result of these methods, the Haitian cabinet, 
ratified on September 16. The Chamber of Deputies fol- 
lowed suit on October 6. During these weeks the Navy 
Department sent several messages to Admiral Caperton 
demanding to know the cause of the delay in securing 
ratification. On October 3, Admiral Caperton, in a state- 
ment to the President of Haiti, said in part: 


“I have given Capt. Edward L. Beach, who is my 
senior captain, orders to do everything in his power to 
get the treaty ratified. Accordingly he has repeatedly 
seen different members of the Senate treaty committee, 
as well as others prominent and influential Haitians, and 
has earnestly and forcefully presented to these members 
‘my reasons why the Senate committee should reconsider 
the report it has determined upon, and should recom- 
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mend immediate ratification by the Senate of the treaty, 
as it has passed the House. Captain Beach will continue 
to work for this ratification. . . . The only objections are 
unimportant technical points and abstract principles. 
These and other details can be arranged later.” 


“Abstract principles” were only unimportant details 
to the admiral. You can imagine what it means when 
an American admiral in complete military control of a 
‘situation, gives his next-in-command orders ‘‘to do every- 
thing in his power’’ to get something done. 


Yet, despite this terrific pressure, martial law, starva- 
tion, intimidation, the Haitian senators, seeing what they 
had seen, would not set the seal of their approval on the 
destruction of the 111-year old liberties of their country. 
I think they should be honored for it. They stand in the 
same relation to their country as our patriots did to ours 
in 1775. 


On November 10, Secretary Daniels sent the follow- 
ing message to Admiral Caperton, and I ask you to give 
close attention to it. The message from the Secretary 
of the Navy to his admiral was as follows: 


“Arrange with President Dartiguenave that he call a 
cabinet meeting before the session of the Senate which 
will pass upon ratification of treaty, and request that you 
be permitted to appear before that meeting to make a 
statement to the President and to the members of the 
cabinet. On your own authority state the following be- 
fore these officers:” 
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I want you to note that phrase, “on your own author- 
ity.” This is what the admiral was to tell the President 
and cabinet on his own authority: 


“J have the honor to inform the President of Haiti and 
the members of his cabinet that I am personally gratified 
that public sentiment continues favorable to the treaty; 
that there is a strong demand from all classes for immedi- 
ate ratification, and that the treaty will be ratified Thurs- 
day. I am sure that you gentlemen ‘will understand my 
sentiment in this matter, and I am confident if the treaty 
fails of ratification that my Government has intention to 
retain control in Haiti until the desired end is accomp- 
lished, and that it will forthwith proceed to the complete 
pacification of Haiti so as to insure internal tranquility 
necessary to such development of the country and its 
industry as will afford relief to the starving populace 
now unemployed.” 


The reason, of course, there was a starving populace 
unemployed, was that for over two months every cent of 
Government money, except that little allowance to the 
President, had been withheld by the naval occupation, 
and there was, in consequence, not one cent to pay 
Government officials, not one cent to pay public employ- 
ees, not one cent to pay school teachers. They and their 
families were all starving, and the offer that is made by 
Secretary Daniels through Admiral Caperton, ‘speaking 
on his own authority,” is, if you sign this treaty we will 
again let you eat. I continue with the admiral’s message: 


“The United States Government is particularly anxi- 
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ous for immediate ratification by the Senate of this treaty 
which was drawn up with the full intention of employ- 
ing as many Haitians as possible to aid in giving effect 
to its provisions so that suffering may be relieved at the 
earliest possible date. 


“Rumors of bribery to defeat the treaty are rife, but 
are not believed. However, should they prove true, 
those who accept or give bribes will be vigorously pro- 
secuted,”” 


Here you have the amazing spectacle of the American 
Secretary of the Navy threatening to prosecute if they 
give or receive bribes in their own country. By what 
authority does he do this, you may ask. Why, the author- 
ity that might confers, the only authority which justifies 
this extraordinary series of events that I am relating to 
you. 


At the end of this message Secretary Daniels has the 
following confidential injunction: 


“Confidential. It is expected that you will be able to 
make this sufficiently clear to remove all opposition and 
to secure immediate ratification.” 


The admiral did as he was told. He delivered the 
message, which said in effect: 


If you do not sign, you starve. If you do not sign we 
are going to stay right here until you do sign. 


After resisting over three months, they signed. 


Now, in the 10 years, almost 10 years, that have inter- 
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vened since that time Haiti has been under martial law 
and newspapers have been suppressed for the slightest 
criticism of the occupation. Editors have been put in 
jail. I don’t know whether there are any in jail at this 
moment, but I know there have been some in jail the last 
few months. Anyone who dates to criticise the authority 
of a marine officer is subject to court-martial and impri- 
sonment, because he dares voice the very doctrine which 
we voiced in 1775 and which we have been taught to 
hold sacred in the name of liberty and democracy... . 


The blame for the killing of between 2,000 and 3,000 
Haitians in five years by methods that were nothing but 
massacre rests right here in the administrative offices in 
Washington. 


On November 18, eight days after the Haitians had 
ratified this treaty under pressure, Admiral Caperton sent 
the following report to the Secretary of the Navy and 
General Barnett, then commandant of the Marine Corps, 
described the engagement reported therein as a fair 
sample of the kind of engagements that took place in 
Haiti. This is the message of Admiral Caperton: 


“Fort Riviere captured by forces under Major Butler. 
All avenues of escape had been previously closed so that 
none escaped. Fifty-one were killed . . . no casualties 
our forces.” 


That was not warfare, that was murder! Two days 
later Secretary Daniels wired Admiral Caperton: 


“Department strongly impressed with number of Haiti- 
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ans killed, and asks that further offensives be held up 
except in case of urgent necessity.” 


I can not imagine what that “urgent necessity’ would 
have been unless possibly it meant the refusal of some 
Haitian official to sign away something that the National 
City Bank felt it could use in its business. A little later 
they began using airplanes to drop bombs on Haitian 
villages. They didn’t do this very long, however, for 
this reason, as testified to by Major Turner. “We never 
got enough Haitians together to make it worth while to 
drop bombs.”” Think of it. How many people in this 
country knew during this time when we were fighting to 
make the world safe for democracy, we were dropping 
bombs on Haitian villages? Yet, subsequent to our entry 
into the World War over 2,000 Haitians were killed. 
They were killed because they opposed the invasion of 
their country, because peaceable by nature though they 
were, they rebelled against the brutal treatment accorded 
them. 


I want to relate just one episode. In 1918, the Ameri- 
can military forces resurrected the old Haitian law of 
Corves. This was an old law requiring Haitians to work 
for a few days each year on the roads in their immediate 
community to keep them in repair. This was precisely 
the same kind of a law as one might find in the form of 
a municipal ordinance, here in the United States, requir- 
ing one, let us say, to keep the snow shoveled off one’s 
sidewalk. But the military occupation determined to 
build a military highway running from north to south 
through the island by forced labor. Even the moderate 
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Haitian law had been in disuse for some time. Now, 
while there is a difference of opinion as to the extent of 
the abuses committed under the law of Corves, it is 
clearly proved, admitted, and shown in the Senatorial 
report that the Haitians were taken from their homes, 
transported to different parts of the island, compelled to 
work under guard for weeks, herded in compounds at 
night, subjected to physical violence if they resisted, and 
shot if they attempted to escape. The Navy Department 
testimony admits that many were thus killed. The exact 
number is not known. It is also definitely proved that 
this system of violence was continued in certain sections 
after it had been ordered discontinued by brigade head- 
quarters. 


I want to make it clear that I consider that these 
atrocities are a digression, and ghastly and inexcusable 
as they are, I mention them to show that they are merely 
an inevitable part of any campaign of so-called “pacifica- 
tion” when a stronger nation overruns a weaker one. 
The real atrocity, in my judgement, was our going in, in 
the first place, and our being there now. ‘The marines 
merely carried out orders. When they are told to clean 
up, they clean up; when they are told to pacify, they 
pacify; when they get out into the bush, a small detach- 
ment of them in a strange country, they shoot first and ask 
questions afterwards. The blame for the innocent vic- 
tims who were killed in the course of action of that kind 
is not to be laid to the marines, but to the Washington 
officials who sent the marines there. . . . 


There was a provision in the Haitian constitution that 
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foreigners could not own land. They could lease it for 
long terms of years, but they couldn’t own it. This had 
been the fundamental thing in the Haitian law since the 
beginning of that Republic, namely, that foreigners could 
not own land, and they considered it their one protection 
against foreigners. This was not an act of discrimina- 
tion directed against certain nationalities—any one 
nationality—it was simply a declaration such as exists in 
many states of this Union. The Haitians were wise 
enough to feel that their greatest safety in maintaining 
their national independence lay in that clause. 


But certain large American development companies 
wanted to acquire the rich and fertile tracts which had 
been cultivated by Haitians in little parcels from father 
to son since the beginning of their little nation. So, in 
the spring of 1917, the draft of a new constitution was 
submitted to the Haitian Congress by the American 
officials. 


The chief provision of this proposed constitution was 
that it permitted foreigners to own land and canceled 
the clause in the existing constitution which expressly 
forbade it. The new constitution further contained the 
extraordinary provision that the judgments of the courts- 
martial were the highest law of the land. This was to 
be in the new constitution, of which the Democratic Vice- 
Presidential candidate in the campaign of 1920, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, boasted being the author. But the Haitian 
Assembly or Congress, when presented with this consti- 
tution made in the United States, refused to ratify it. It 
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was willing to pass a new constitution if the invader 
insisted upon it, but without the objectionable provisions 
which I have just mentioned, namely, the transfer of land 
to the foreigner, which the Haitians felt would be giving 
up their last hope of regaining their liberties, and the 
monstrous clause setting the courts-martial by the ma- 
rines above their own judiciary. So they refused. All 
honor to them. 


On June 17, 1917, Gen. Eli K. Cole of the Marine 
Corps, then at the head of the occupation, sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the Secretary of the Navy: 


“Antagonism National Assembly to foreign ownership 
land such that no endeavor short of dissolution will pre- 
vent passage constitution along lines reported in my pre- 
vious message.” 


(That is, without the land and court-martial clauses, ) 


‘Have discussed matters fully with minister and Gen- 
eral Butler. Our Government can not accept such con- 
stitution. If Assembly refuses to heed such warning, it 
will be necessary to dissolve Assembly, to prevent such 
passage.” 


(That is, passage without the land and court-martial 
clauses. ) 


“The number of marines in Haiti should be increased 
by at least eight full companies to prevent disorders that 
may follow dissolution of Assembly.” 
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And on June 18, the next day, General Cole notified , 
Washington: 


“Unless contrary instructions received, if necessary to 
prevent passage proposed constitution, I intend dissolve 
National Assembly, through President, if possible, other- 
wise direct.” 


The Haitian newspapers were ordered by General Cole 
to omit all comment on this action. 


I don’t think it is necessary for me to elaborate upon 
this picture. So far we have shown that we went in 
there and imposed upon Haiti a President of our own 
choosing. Here was a country formerly independent. 
We invaded it by no right but that of might. We killed 
its inhabitants. We set up a President of our own choos- 
ing. We seized the public moneys. We established 
martial law. The will of a marine officer became the 
law of the land. But from the point of view of the 
financial overlords in America who had instigated and 
wanted to profit by this shedding of blood, these steps 
were not enough. ‘They wanted to rewrite the Haitian 
constitution so that their development companies could 
get the Haitian land, and when the Haitian Congress 
refused to pass this constitution it was dissolved by force 
under orders from Washington. 


Now, after this legislature had been dissolved, there 
was no power in Haiti that could pass a new constitution 
such as the American banking and land development 
interests desited, but their ingenuity was equal to the 
occasion. In the course of the next 12 months the occu- 
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pation decided to arrange a plebiscite, a referendum, for 
that purpose. For such a plebiscite, neither precedent 
nor authority of any kind existed in Haiti. There never 
has been such a plebiscite there. So placards were 
posted throughout the Republic, telling about this new 
plebiscite and telling the Haitians that “‘any abstention 
from such a solemn occasion” would be “considered an 
unpatriotic—that is, an anti-American occupation—act.” 


You see, they had to explain to the Haitians and to 
threaten them that anything against American n occupation 
was also “unpatriotic Ae RO Nee ate Coyne 

This plebiscite which was arranged by the marines 
was vety effectively described by a Baptist missionary, 
the Reverend L. Ton Evans, who lived 27 years in Haiti 
and who testified before the Senatorial investigating com- 
mittee that the natives were brought up to the polling 
places by the marines; that many of them were terror- 
stricken, and they were driven by a table where there 
were two sets of ballots—white ballots marked “Yes,” 
and pink ballots with the word “No,” but in the place 
where he witnessed the voting the packet of pink ballots 
lay in the center of the table, tied with a piece of string, 
and it was never untied, so that at the end of the day the 
extraordinary result was achieved that 98,294 Haitians 
voted “‘yes” and 769 voted ‘‘no,” and no one can under- 
stand where the 769 came from. Does any one doubt 
this missionary’s word? He was the second witness be- 
fore the Senatorial investigating committee. He testified 
early in October, 1921, in the presence of not only the 
investigating Senators, but of an official representative of 
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the Marine Corps. Immediately afterwards this testi- 
mony was printed as part of the official report of the 
Senate. Subsequent to this, every high marine officer who 
served in Haiti, except one, testified—General Butler, 
General Waller, General Cole, General Catlin, Colonel 
Williams, as well as Admiral Caperton and General 
Barnett, who was commandant of the Marine Corps from 
1914 to 1920. Not one of them even attempted to deny 
or refute his testimony. Obviously this is a grave reflec- 
tion and the Marine Corps, jealous of its good name, 
would not have allowed it to pass unchallenged if it was 
not true..... 


I am sorry Senator Willis isn’t here because I would 
like to read to him what President Harding said on the 
subject in his campaign in 1920. He attacked the Demo- 
cratic administration vigorously and made a solemn 
pledge to right the situation. This is what he said, 
speaking on the front porch in Marion on August 28, 
1920: 


“So many things have been done by the present retir- 
ing administration that no power on earth could induce 
me to do, that I can not even attempt to recall them. 


“I may remark casually, however, that if I should be, 
as I fully expect to be, elected President of this just and 
honorable Republic, I will not empower an Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy to draft a constitution for helpless 
neighbors in the West Indies, and jam it down their 
throats at the point of bayonets, borne by United States 
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marines. We have higher service for our gallant marines 
than that. 


“Nor will I misuse the power of the Executive to 
cover with a veil of secrecy, repeated acts of unwarranted 
interference in the domestic affairs of the little Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere, such as in the last few years 
have not only made enemies of those who should be our 
friends, but have rightfully disgraced our country as their 
trusted neighbor.” 


This is a solemn pledge, is it not? We shall see 
presently how the Republicans carried it out. There were 
other vigorous denunciations at the time from Republi- 
cans. The late Senator Medill McCormick wrote a 
signed article in a magazine at the time, which began | 
as follows: 


“The Haitian scandal is the fruit of the exquisite 
hypocrisy which has patticularly characterized the present 
administration, and of the canting inefficiency which has 
marked the conduct of the Navy Department during the 
last several years. We subjugated the people of Haiti 
and of Santo Domingo by force of arms.” 


And presently, in 1921, Mr. McCormick put in a reso- 
lution for a Congressional investigation of these Demo- 
cratic misdeeds, and a committee composed of two 
Republicans and two Democrats went to Haiti. They 
listened to testimony in Washington for some months, 
but they refused, despite the urgent requests and protests 
of the Haitians, to cause martial law in Haiti to be lifted, 
even for the period of hearings. I ask you what opportu- 
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nity there was for the Senators to get a true picture of 
what happened in Haiti, even if they desired to get it. 
As a matter of fact, their findings were a foregone con- 
clusion. The Senators spent but five days in Haiti, of 
which, I believe, about one and one-half days were spent 
in listening to the testimony of witnesses, to hear the 
story of six years’ occupation, and immediately upon 
their return issued a statement completely whitewashing 
the whole affair. ‘The Senators refused to have the mar- 
tial law lifted, with the result that many Haitians refused 
to testify fearing reprisals after the Senators had left. In 
any event, it was quite impossible—and I was there at 
the time—to get any adequate idea of what had hap- 
pened in seven years in one and one-half days’ testimony. 


The Republican administration, meanwhile, carried out 
Mr. Harding’s pledge by making the colonel then in 
charge of the marines in Haiti a high commissioner over 
Haiti, and called him to Washington where he was made 
a brigadier general, and gave him certain secret orders. 
This appointment of a high commissioner was never sent 
to the Senate for ratification, but a resolution, Senate 
Resolution 243, was introduced by Senator Walsh, of 
Montana, asking that the President transmit to the Sen- 
ate a copy of any order, commission, or other authoriza- 
tion issued by him to this officer. That would seem a 
very natural request for information, would it not, under 
a democratic system of government? But word came back 
from the White House that it was contrary to the public 
interest to give this information. 


There was at the time every reason to believe that the 
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purpose of this commissioner's visit to the United States 

and his return to Haiti, clothed with plenipotentiary 

responsibilities, was to confer a further benefit upon the 

Haitians by forcing on them a loan from American 

bankers. That is always the climax of imperialistic 
Notte 


That this plan had long been under way was evident 
because two years previous every effort had been made 
by the Democratic administration to force this loan upon 
the Haitians. So eager was the American occupation to 
bring about this loan that in the summer of 1920, the 
American financial advisor, Mr. John A. Mclllhenny, of 
Louisiana, had taken it upon himself to withhold for a 
period of three months the salaries of the President and 
the members of the Haitian cabinet in order to compel 
them to consent to this loan, which could not be passed 
without their consent. Of course, he had excellent pre- 
cedent for doing this, because the Department of State 
had ordered the very same thing done when it withheld 
the custom house revenues at the time the treaty was 
forced upon Haiti five years before. However, this was 
in 1920, a national election in this country was nearing, 
news of what had gone on had broken through the mili- 
tary censorship which existed in Haiti, it became some- 
thing of a scandal, and after three months withholding 
of these salaries, the matter was dropped temporarily 
and the loan was imposed two years later—after the 
election. 


Now, mind you, this loan that was supposedly for the 
purpose of rehabilitating poor, decrepit Haiti, was not to 
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be a United States Government loan. It did not belong 

to the large class of loans which we so generously 
offered every European nation which came over here 
during the war and laid a wreath on the tomb of George 
Washington, and got a sum of from $25,000,000 up- 
wards. No, this was a private loan to be negotiated by 

the United States Government with Haiti for American ~~ 
Dankers.2-. . 


The banking firm which ultimately got that loan, need- 
less to say, was the National City Bank. 


I want to say a word about the Senatorial report which 
Senator Willis asked about this morning. In a word, 
the report was a complete whitewash of the whole occu- 
pation. I am glad to say that before his death the late 
Senator McCormick had changed his view radically and 
urged President Coolidge to withdraw the marines from 
Haiti. I can read a letter which was one of the numer- 
ous protests he made, but first I want to read one section 
from this report which shows how the Senators who 
went down there viewed the killing of women and 
children (reading): 

“These regions are now peaceful. There are no band- 
its in Haiti.” 

I want to add parenthetically that there never were. 
The bandits developed after we went down there, and 
they were precisely the same kind of bandits General 
Washington commanded at Valley Forge (continuing 
reading) : 

“The inhabitants are leaving the mountain forests to 
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cultivate the central plain—less disturbed than they have 
been within the memory of living man. It is impossible 
to determine in exact figures the number of Haitians 
killed in this 18 months’ guerilla campaign. A fair esti- 
mate is about 1,500. ‘The figure includes many reports 
based on guesses made during combat and not on actual 
count. The casualties, whatever they were, undoubtedly 
included some non-combatants. The bandits were found 
resting in settlements where they were surrounded by 
their women and children, or in villages where they 
camped and were tolerated by the inhabitants through 
fear or friendship. When encountered they had to be 
instantly attacked. These conditions largely account for 
the deaths of the bystanders. ...” 


Now you understand why women and children had to 
be killed in Haiti. 


Now, finally, in 1922, the loan was imposed and the 
Haitians protested in whatever way they could against 
this loan of $40,000,000, of which about $16,000,000 
was immediately floated. 


When we went into Haiti there were three outstand- 
ing loans of the Haitians with France, or French inter- 
ests, dated, I think, 1875, 1896, and 1910, respectively. 
It has often been alleged that the reason of our going 
into Haiti was that Haiti had defaulted on the obliga- 
tions of her bonds. Haiti had not defaulted on the inter- 
est on any of these bonds, but on one of these three loans 
it is true that payments on the amortization had been 
postponed because of conditions resulting from the 
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European war. What happened when we went in? The 
benevolent bankers immediately defaulted the interest 
and the amortization on all the loans, not only on the 
external loans, but on the internal loans. In Haiti in- 
ternal loans occupy somewhat the same position that 
French “rentes’” do in France or that the savings banks 
do in the United States. There are no savings banks in 
Haiti and Haitians had invested whatever spare cash 
they had in government bonds. Most of the Haitians’ 
Savings were invested in these Haitian Government 
bonds and the Haitian Government had always scrupu- 
lously paid their obligations on them, but for seven years 
during the occupation not a cent was paid on these 
bonds, either interest or amortization. Of course, bear- 
ing no interest, these bonds dropped and dropped enorm- 
ously in value, and the Haitians, depending on the inter- 
est on these bonds, were compelled finally to sell them 
at greatly reduced figures and they were bought up by 
the National City Bank group. 


Then, in addition to that, you remember the railroad, 
of which there remains today only three isolated, three 
useless pieces of track. No interest was ever paid on its 
securities—they were worthless from the start. The road 
was never one-tenth completed, and its few miles of ties 
and tracks have lain there for 10 years, rotting in the 
tropical rains, warped by the tropical sun, and its securi- 
ties were worthless. Now, the holders of these worth- 
less securities have received in exchange for their worth- 
less paper, the new Haitian Government 6 per cent 
bonds, floated by the National City Bank and guaranteed 
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by Uncle Sam, which was a very profitable thing for 
them. I think that in a way completes the economic 
cycle. The agitation that got us into Haiti began when 
the Haitians refused to make any further payments on 
these bonds. 


This treaty which we imposed on Haiti for 10 years 
and which was to be extended another 10 years at the 
option of either party, would formally end in 1936, but 
under the terms of this 30-year loan to Haiti beginning 
in 1922 the treaty is automatically extended to 1952. In 
the terms of the loan it is guaranteed to the investors 
to continue the presence of the collector of customs and 
the financial adviser. Here we have the extraordinary 
spectacle of a bank practically making a treaty between 
the United States and another country, and committing 
the United States, needless to say, to a treaty that was 
approved by no official legal body in the United States 
and which simply had the sanction of the State Depart- 
ment 


We are still in Haiti today. Martial law is in force 
there today and has been for 10 years. If it weren’t dis- 
graceful, why has there been all this concealment, all 
this hypocrisy? 
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NICARAGUA 


As a preface to a chronological recitation of 
what has happened and is happening in Nicar- 
agua, some extracts are quoted from the testi- 
mony given by Mr. Toribio Tijerino, before 
the Sub-Committee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the United States Senate on 
Jaunary 25, 1927. Mr. Tijerino was private sec- 
retary to the President of Nicaragua from 1916 
to 1918. In 1920 he came to the United States 
as Consul General for Nicaragua and in 1924 
he was made its Financial Agent and a Director 
of the Railroad and National Bank of Nicar- 


agua. 
His testimony was as follows:*° 


Mr. Tijerino: In 1909 revolution broke out in Nicar- 
agua against Zelaya. This revolution was supplied with 
money and arms by Americans. ... 


Senator Shipstead: You say by Americans. Do you 
know who they were? 


Mr. Tijerino: .. . Yes, Adolfo Diaz at that time was 
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a clerk in one American mining company, La Luz & Los 
Angeles Mining Co., made a claim after a while against 
the Nicaraguan Government of $600,000 supposed to be 
supplied by himself, but in fact everybody knows in Nica- 
ragua that it was supplied by American interests in the 
United States. 


Senator Shipstead: He was a clerk in what corpora- 
tion? 


Mr. Tijerino: La Luz & Los Angeles, an American 
mining company. The revolution had the support of the 
United States Government. 


Senator Shipstead: The Diaz revolution had the sup- 
port of the Government of the United States? 


Mr. Tijerino: Yes, Sit. 
Senator Shipstead: Wow do you know that? 


Mr. Tijerino: Because the marines were sent to Blue- 
fields and, when the revolution was located in the city, 
the marines forbade the other army to come into the city. 
All that is proved in this investigation that we have 
there”. . 


Zelaya was succeeded in the Presidency by Jose Mad- 
riz, who was a very well-known jurist, at that time a 
member of the Central American International Court of 
Justice, But the American Government refused to recog- 
nize Madriz, and in consequence Madriz stepped out. At 
the end of 1910 the revolution came to the capital of the 
country. General Estrada was inaugurated as Provisi- 
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onal President. The American minister in Panama, 
Mr. Dawson, came to Nicaragua, and, as a condition for 
giving recognition to Estrada, entered into some agree- 
ment with the chief of the revolution, one of the terms 
being that the next President and the next one had to 
be selected among the five chiefs of the revolution. So 
there was no chance for free election. 


Another condition was that in order to reestablish the 
public finances of Nicaragua, consolidate the foreign and 
internal debt, and pay the legitimate claims of the 
nationals as well as foreigners, the Government of Nicar- 
agua desired to obtain a loan—I am copying now one of 
the notes the Nicaraguan Government sent to the United 
States, the payment of which will be guaranteed by a 
certain per cent of the custom fees of the Republic col- 
lected in conformity with the terms of a contract satis- 
factory to both the United States and the Nicaraguan 
Government. Consequently the treaty between the Uni- 
ted States and Nicaragua was drawn in Washington and 
signed by Secretary of State Knox and Dr. Senvador 
Castrillo, the Nicaraguan minister. 


This treaty contains the terms of the contract satisfac- 
tory to both governments for the American loan to 
Nicaragua. It virtually meant giving to Nicaragua the 
tight of way to a group of New York bankers under the 
auspices of the American Government. The United 
States Senate rejected the treaty. Nevertheless, the 
terms that it contained were put into effect, after the 
treaty had been ratified in Nicaragua, in contracts made 
between Brown Brothers and J. W. Seligman & Co., with 
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Adolfo Diaz, who had meanwhile become President of 
Nicaragua, succeeding Estrada. Instead of the $15,000,- 
000 loan, one loan of $1,500,000 was made, in Septem- 
ber, 1911. In this agreement with the bankers there 
was established the organization of two American cor- 
porations, the National Bank of Nicaragua and the Pa- 
cific Railroad of Nicaragua. The National Bank of Nic- 
tagua was incorporated in the State of Connecticut with 
an authorized capital of $5,000,000, and a paid up cap- 
ital of $100,000, all the stock belonging to the Nicara- 
guan Government. At the same time a concession was 
given to the corporation by the Nicaraguan Government, 
the principal features of which were first, that the bank 
was to act as the fiscal agent of the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, as the only depository of all the Government funds, 
for which no interest would be paid, and, second, that it 
was to be exempt during the whole term of the conces- 
sion, which was for 99 years, from payment of all kinds | 
of taxes, duties, levies, etc., imposed by any Nicaraguan 
authority, either the central government or the munici- 
palities. The same exemption was extended to all moneys 
deposited in the bank and to all business connected with 
that bank. Third, that it was to have the exclusive 
right of issuing banknotes, with or without guaranty. 


Senator Shipstead: Was there any restriction on the 
amount of notes that it could issue? 


Mr. Tijerino: No restriction. . . . The bank was also 
in charge of the currency reform in Nicaragua when 
Estrada was inaugurated as provisional President. In 
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September of 1910 the currency of Nicaragua was paper 
money, to the amount of $26,000,000 paper pesos, and 
the equivalent in gold was about $1,300,000. From Sep- 
tember, 1910, to January 1911, Estrada, as President, and 
Diaz as Secretary of the Treasury, issued an additional 
5,600,000 paper pesos. Between April and October, 
1911, Diaz issued over 28,000,000 paper pesos more. . . . 


Senator Shipstead: And this money that had been 
issued had to be retired? 


Mr. Tierino: Had to be retired... . 


Senator Shipstead: You say there was no conversion? 


Mr. Tyerimo: No. We have at present the same 
amount of paper money as when it was supposed that the 
bank made the conversion. 


Senator Shipstead: Will you give us the explanation 
for that? 


Mr. Tijerino: Yes. A new monetary unit was estab- 
lished which was called the Cordoba, which is the name 
of the Spanish conqueror of Nicaragua. It was to be 
equal in every detail and value to the American dollar. 
It is a Nicaraguan Government treasury note issued by 
the bank in the name of the Nicaraguan Government. 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Conant came to Nicaragua as 
financial experts to prepare the necessary legislation and 
to make a study of the currency. 


Senator Shipstead: Can you explain how they hap- 
pened to come there? Did they come representing the 
bankers, or the Government of the United States? 
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Mr. Tijerino: They came to Nicaragua and were 
selected by the bankers, paid by the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, and approved by the State Department of the 
United States. All this agreement met with the approval 
of the State Department. 


Instead of buying the currency at the market price of 
28 pesos for each dollar, the Government fixed an es- 
pecial rate of 12 pesos and 50 cents paper money for 
each dollar or cordoba, as the cordoba is equal to the 
dollar. 


Senator Shipstead: "That value was fixed arbitrarily? 


Mr. Tijerino: Arbitrarily. In order to make this con- 
version the Nicaraguan Government made a loan from 
Brown Brothers and J. W. Seligman & Co. in September, 
1911, of $1,500,000, of which $100,000 was used as the 
capital of the National Bank in Nicaragua. A smaller 
amount was taken for expenses, and the balance was sup- 
posed to be used to put the currency on a gold basis. 


Senator Shipstead: You say the Government arbitrar- 
ily fixed the value of the cordoba? 


Mr. Tijerino: It was done by the bankers. 


Senator Shipstead: And it was fixed at 1214 pesos? 
That would practically mean that they would sell in 
American currency a 50-cent piece for $1, if the cordoba 
was worth 28 pesos. } 


Mr. Tijerino: Yes. 
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Senator Shipstead: That is practically turning the 
money, whoever had it, into double its value. 


Mr. Tijerino: A practical swindle, because I explained 
before that Diaz has issued about 30,000,000 paper pesos 
that were used to pay his friends and himself for what 
they claim had been expended in the revolution, so that 
they have all of this paper money in their hands. 


Senator Shipstead: And under those terms they con- 
verted it? 


Mr. Tzerino: ‘They converted their own paper for 
gold, and left the country with the remaining currency, 
converted to cordobas without any backing. At present 
we have in Nicaragua the same amount of paper money 
without backing that we had in 1911.... 


After a while another loan of $500,000 was made by 
the same bankers to the Nicaraguan Government, and 
the capital of the national bank was raised to $300,000, 
of which the Nicaraguan Government retained 49 per 
cent and the bankers 51 per cent. | 


Senator Shipstead: ‘That is of the stock of the bank? 
Mr. Tijerino: Yes. 


Senator Shipstead: When you say the capital was 
raised to $300,000, do you mean the paid-in capital? 


Mr. Tijerino: ‘The paid-in capital. 


Senator Shipstead: ‘The authorized capital was 
$5,000,000? 
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Mr. Tijerino: Yes. It was organized with $100,000 
capital and the capital was raised to $300,000, and the 
Nicaraguan Government paid $49,000 and the bankers 
$151,000, so that they got control of the bank... . 


Senator Shipstead: What date was that? 
Mr. Tijerino: That was in 1911. 


Senator Shipstead: ‘That is when the Nicaraguan 
Government lost control of the bank? 


Mr. Tijerino: Yes. 
Senator Shipstead: Can you give us the date? 
Mr. Tijerino: 1 think it was March 26, 1912. 


Senator Shipstead: Let me get those dates clear. At 
what date did the bank start operations? 


Mr. Tzyerino: In August, 1911. They were incorpor- 
ated in August, and in September they started operations. 
On this day the bankers gained control of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua. In 1914 under the pretext of the 
European war, the bankers made another agreement with 
Diaz to issue 2,000,000 cordobas in paper, of which 
500,000 were issued and delivered to the Government. 
This loan was repaid in 1920, so that from 1914 to 1920 
the currency was again on a paper basis. In accordance 
with the plans made by. Messrs. Conant and Harrison, 
all the cordobas in circulation without backing should be 
retired from circulation with the profits made by the 
interest paid for the moneys deposited in New York as 
a guarantee of the circulation in Nicaragua, and by the 
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profit in coining money but that has not been the case, 
because the deposit in New York has been in the hands 
of the same bankers, and they never paid more than 1 
per cent yearly interest, and their bills for the manage- 
ment of the currency have been larger than the profits 
from the coinage and the interest. This state of affairs 
was called to the attention of General Chamorra, when 
he was minister to Washington, and he sent a long note 
to the state Department in September of 1922, complain- 
ing of the situation. In 1924 the interest which Seligman 
& Co. and Brown Brothers had in the bank was trans- 
ferred to the bank of Central and South America, and 
when this bank sold all its branches in South America to 
the Royal Bank of Canada, the Nicaraguan Government _ 
through me, as financial agent in New York, bought the 
51 per cent of the stock that belonged to the bankers for 
$300,000 in cash. 


Senator Shipstead: You bought that 51 per cent from 
the Royal Bank of Canada? 


Mr. Tijerino: No, from the Central and South Ameri- 
can Bank. 


Senator Shipstead: At the time the Royal Bank of 
Canada bought all the other branches? 


Mr. Tijerino: Yes. 


Senator Shipstead: Who owned the Central and South 
American Bank? 


Mr. Tijerino: It was owned by Seligman & Co. and 
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the Guarantee Trust Co., and I believe that Morgan has 
some interest in that... . 


Senator Shipstead: ‘That is, the Bank? 
Mr. Tijerino: Yes. 


Senator Shipstead: Who were on the board of direc- 
tors before this transaction was carried out? At the time 
of the purchase of the bank by the Government of Nicar- 
agua and prior to that date, who composed the board of 
directors of the bank? 


Mr. Tijerino: At that time it was composed of Mr. 
Arthur M. Anderson. .. . 


Mr. James Brown, Mr. W. Palen Conway, Mr. Robert 
F. Loree, Mr. Albert Straus, Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, and 
General Chamorra and Mr. Zavala. When the railroad 
company was incorporated and when the bank was incor- 
porated it was agreed that these corporations should 
have a board of directors of seven or nine members, of 
which the Nicaraguan Government should appoint two, 
and the Secretary of State appoint one. 


Senator Shipstead: ‘That is the Secretary of State of 
the United States? 


Mr. Tijerino: Of the United States; and the bankers 
should appoint the rest. . 


Senator Shipstead: When the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment bought the bank, you changed your board of direc- 
tors? 
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Mr. Tijerino: We changed our board of directors. 
Senator Shipstead: And then who took charge? 


Mr. Tijerino: We left in the board of directors Mr. 
Loree, Mr. Hansel, and Mr. Jenks, who represented the 
State Department. 


Senator Shipstead: You left those three in the board? 


Mr. Tierino: Yes, and we nominated six, who 
were Dr. Medina, Dr. Zaca, Dr. Rivas, Dr. Lacayo, Mr. 
Zavala, and myself... . 


We had to have the corporation organized in the Uni- 
ted States and the board of directors in this form for two 
reasons. First, because the President of Nicaragua in 
accord with the constitution had no right to enact any 
legislation about financial or treasury matters, so it was 
necessary to wait for the next meeting of the Congress 
in order to prepare the necessary legislation; and in order 
to do this Dr. Jenks was appointed as advisor to the 
Nicaraguan Government to help in preparing the finan- 
cial plan that had to be put in force in 1925. The other 
reason was that all of the crowd of the American employ- 
ees in Nicaragua, which crowd was composed of the col- 
lector of customs, Mr. Ham— 


Senator Shipstead: He is an American? 
Mr. Tierino: Yes. 


Senator Shipstead: How did he happen to become 
collector of customs? 
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Mr. Tijerino: In accord with the agreement made in 
1911 with the bankers in New York... . 


Mr. Tijerino: We now have the benefit of the acts 
of the government. It belongs to the government, con- 
trolled by bankers. There remained as president and 
vice president bankers. We can start with the railroad, 
company, now. We organized in 1911 a Maine corpora- 
tion—in the State of Maine—with $300,000 capital, the 
shares are $100 par value, all belonging to the Nica- 
raguan Government. This railroad was built by the 
Nicaraguan Government out of the surplus of the treas- 
ury from 1881 to 1904... . 


In the contract with the New York bankers of 1911, 
they obtained an option to buy 51 per cent of the stock 
of the Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua for $1,000,000. It 
was known that the railroad had a value of $3,300,000. 
In this contract the bankers obligated themselves to loan 
to the railroad company $500,000, and that was to be 
used for improvements in the line. In 1914 the bankers 
exercised the option, and therefore 51 per cent of the 
stock of the railroad became the property of the bankers 
for $1,000,000. 


In 1919 the railroad was in such bad shape that Presi- 
dent Chamorro began to think of buying back for Nicar- 
agua the bankers’ shares in the railroad. Two American 
engineers, Mr. Hall and Mr. Willey, were paid by the 
Nicaraguan Government to make an estimation of the 
road, and they reported that only 43.7 per cent of the 
track and ties were in good shape. Their conclusion was 
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that the Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua was in a most 
dilapidated and deplorable condition, and that if some- 
thing was not done to remedy this, the line would soon 
be in such bad condition that it would be impossible to 
Operate. ... 


In 1920 the Nicaraguan Government and the same 
bankers entered into a new agreement for a loan of 
$9,000,000. One of the features of this agreement was 
that the Nicaraguan Government would buy 51 per cent 
that belonged to the Government for $1,750,000. 


Senator Shipstead: They would buy what? 


Mr. Tierino: We paid $1,750,000 after the line had 
been allowed to be deteriorated in a way that made its 
value much less, and the line of steamers was lost to us; 
the steamers that were plying in the river were lost for- 
ever. They were sunk in the mud; destroyed. 


Senator Shipstead: ‘They were not a part of that deal? 


Mr. Tijerino: No; they are lost. They were allowed 
to sink in the mud and become perfectly useless; so that 
Nicaragua has no communication with the Atlantic side. 
The government paid $350,000 in cash, and for the bal- 
ance they gave to the bankers, they agreed that they 
should pay 9 per cent interest yearly, the interest to be 
paid every six months. 


Senator Shipstead: A certain amount, you say, every 
six months? 


Mr. Tijerino: No; the interest at 9 per cent should be 
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paid every six months; and every six months the loan 
has to be renewed, the Government paying 1 per cent for 
its renewal... . 


Senator Shipstead: What time was that agreement 
made; in 1920? 

Mr. Tijerino: In 1920. 

Senator Shipstead: Who was President at that time? 


Mr. Tijerino: Emiliano Chamorro. The last install- 
ment was paid in July, 1924, by President Martinez; and 
so the railroad became the property again of the Nica- 
raguan Government. That is the history of the company. 


Senator Shipstead: Is it in the same position now? Is 
it back in the possession of the Nicaraguan Government? 


Mr. Tierino: It belongs to the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment; and the board of directors is the same, three 
Americans and six Nicaraguans. 


Senator Shipstead: Ate the same men on the board 
of directors of the railroad for the bankers? 


Mr. Tijerino: No; there is a little difference there. 


Senator Shipstead: Will you give the names of the 
board of directors of the railroad? 


Mr. Tijerino: ‘The board of directors of the railroad 
in 1924 remains the same, in this way; Mr. Jeremiah 
Jenks of J. Seligman & Co., and Joseph Choate of the 
G. J. White Managing Corporation. During the time 
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that the railroad had been controlled by the bankers they 
retained the G. J. White Managing Corporation to man- 
age the railroad, at a compensation of $15,000 a year, 
with 2 per cent commission on all the supplies that they 
buy in the United States for the railroad. 


The Nicaraguan Government decided in 1925 to send 
instructions to Dr. Pedro Gonzales, who was the Nica- 
faguan minister here, to cancel this agreement with the 
White Managing Corporation, but he found that it was 
impossible to do it, because Mr. Jenks came to Washing- 
ton, and he was allowed the use of the private code of 
the State Department to send cables to President Solorz- 
ano of the Republic of Nicaragua asking him not to can- 
cel the contract with the White Managing Corporation. 


Senator Shipstead: Jenks was the man who was ap- 
pointed on the board of directors by the Secretary of 
State? 


Mr. Tijerino: By the State Department. When he 
came to Washington he used the private code of the 
State Department. That made it appear in Nicaragua 
that the United States was interested in this managing 
corporation. 


Senator Shipstead: That is, this message came to 
Nicaragua in the code of the State Department? 


Mr. Tijerino: Yes; they sent the cable in the code of 
the State Department to the American Minister in Nica- 
ragua and he transmitted it to the President of Nica- 
LD ges 
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Senator Shipstead: What date was that? 
Mr. Tijerino: "That was the end of September, 1925. 


Senator Shipstead: Will you continue with your state- 
ment where you left off yesterday? 


Mr. Tijerino: Early in 1924 the national agent of 
Nicaragua in New York found out that the Bank of 
Central and South America had the intention of transfer- 
ring all its interests in Latin-America, including the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua, to the Royal Bank of Canada, 
in view of which I myself, as financial agent, having ob- 
tained authorization from the Government of Nicaragua, 
entered into a negotiation to buy the Nicaraguan interests 
which the Bank of Central and South America had the 
intention of transferring to the Royal Bank of Canada. 
It was my purpose to buy this interest for Nicaragua, and 
this was done on the 10th of September, 1924. Nicaragua 
paid $300,000 in cash; $270,000 of this amount was 
taken from the surplus revenues of the Republic, and 
$30,000 of this amount was taken from the dividends of 
the Nicaraguan railroad. 


From then on Nicaragua was once more full owner of 
all the capital stock of the national bank. 


The national bank nevertheless remained incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut. This was so 
because the corporation had been arraigned by an act of 
the Nicaraguan Congress, and it was necessary that the 
Nicaraguan Congress should itself order the incorpora- 
tion to be dissolved. . . . 
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For the purpose of aiding in the enactment of this 
legislation Mr. Jeremiah Jenks was requested to go to 
Nicaragua. His trip there cost the Government of Nica- 
ragua $18,000... . 


The Nicaraguan executive did not take any initiative 
toward the enactment of such legislation, and Mr. Jenks 
Was content to give a report advising that the bank 
should remain as before, under foreign control, and that 
the 51 per cent of the shares of the bank that had re- 
cently been bought by Nicaragua should be sold again 
to foreigners. 


Senator Shipstead: To whom did he make that report? 
Mr. Tyerino: To the President of Nicaragua. 


Senator Shipstead: Did he recommend that to the 
President of Nicaragua? 

Mr. Tijerino: Yes. ‘ 

Senator Shipstead: The man intrusted with the man- 
agement? 


Mr. Tijerino: Yes. ... 


Mr. Clifford D. Ham, American collector general of 
the customs of Nicaragua, came to the United States 
from Nicaragua shortly after Mr. Jenks returned. Mr. 
Ham was authorized by the Minister of Finance of Nica- 
tagua, to negotiate the sale of 51 per cent of the shares 
of the National Bank of Nicaragua, as suggested by Mr. 
Jenks. Both Mr. Jenks and Mr. Ham had stated, and 
did so say in their official report, that if their advice was 
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not followed, the depositors of the National Bank of 
Nicaragua would withdraw their deposits; a thing for 
which there was no foundation, but which nevertheless 
convinced the Nicaraguans in charge of the public financ- 
ing there. 


It must be stated that these Nicaraguans knew very 
little about finances; that they were very timorous indi- 
viduals, and that they were very desirous of being on the 
best of terms with those Americans in whom the State 
Department seemed to put all trust... . 


Mr. Ham lost no time, upon his arrival in New York, 
in getting together with Mr. Loree, who then was presi- 
dent of the Bank of Nicaragua. Mr. Loree himself has 
told me in the presence of Dr. J. L. Medina, a member 
of the board of directors of that bank, that he, Loree, 
had already offered the Nicaraguan Government $300,- 
000 for the 51 per cent of the shares of the Bank of Nica- 
ragua, a sum equal to that which the Government of 
Nicaragua had a short time before paid to the Bank of 
Central and South America. At that time Mr. Loree was 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust Co., as well as 
president of the Bank of Nicaragua, and I understand 
that he still holds those two offices. 


Senator Shipstead: When did this conversation take 
place? 


Mr. Tijerino: It took place at the end of May, 1925. 


Senator Shipstead: You had bought the bank for the 
Nicaraguan Government? 
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Mr. Tzjerino: In September of 1924; and they were 
proposing again to buy this bank in May of 1925... . 


The deposits of the bank amounted to between three 
and four millions of dollars, which used to be kept with 
the Bank of Central and South America, at 2 per cent 
annual interest. These deposits were transferred to the 
Royal Bank of Canada, which pays 214 per cent and 3 
per cent, a decided advantage for Nicaragua... . 


In the meantime the work of the American crowd in 
Nicaragua was successful. My resignation was accepted. 


Dr. Pedto Gonzales was appointed as financial agent 
in Washington—financial agent of the United States. He 
arrived in New York early in July of 1925, carrying 
wiitten instructions from the minister of finances of Nica- 
ragua to sell the Bank of Nicaragua to Mr. Loree, to can- 
cel the contract with the White Management Corporation 
for the management of the Nicaraguan Railroad, and to 
take the necessary steps for dissolving the American in- 
corporation of the Pacific Railroad Co., transferring all 
these properties of the railroad to the Government of 
Nicaragua. All these instructions were against the 
pledges made to the Nicaraguan people on which Solor- 
zano and Sacasa had been elected with great enthusiasm, 
pledges which were made openly at the request of the 
Nicaraguan Federation of Labor, which whole-heartedly, 
therefore, supported said candidates. . . . 


The only reason for this sudden change of heart in 
the Nicaraguan Government is the total ignorance on the 
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part of most Nicaraguans of the real situation of the 
Nicaraguan finances. 


Since 1911 the New York bankers and the Diaz crowd, 
kept in power in Nicaragua by their influence with the 
State Department, have entered into so many agreements 
and contracts, and these instruments have been couched 
in such a strange language, that very few Nicaraguans 
have been able to keep track of them and understand 
them. 


Senator Shipstead: You say they were ignorant of 
financial legislation and the handling of finances and 
banking? 


Mr. Tijerino: The advisers of President Solorzano in 
those matters were really ignorant of the financial busi- 
ness of the Republic. There have been so many contracts 
and so many agreements, one after another, between the 
bankers and Diaz during the six years that Diaz was 
President, and the language of the contract, of course, is 
French, and I happen to know, and I can tell you, that 
there are not two or three Nicaraguans that know the real 
meaning of all these agreements. . . . Take the min- 
ister of finance, the last man who came here, Cezar, who 
was the father of the present minister from Nicaragua in 
Washington; he was here 17 months when they -were 
making the last contract, in 1920, and when he came back 
to Nicaragua he was called to Congress, in order to ex- 
plain the meaning of the contracts, and he answered, “I 
-went to the United States not to make contracts, but to 
sign contracts drafted by lawyers, drafted down there; so 
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that really I do not understand, myself, what I have 
signed. If you want some more explanation, you will 
have to ask Mr. Mallet-Prevost, the lawyer that made the 
contract in New York.” 


Senator Shipstead: ‘That is not surprising. I do not 
think that state of affairs is confined to Nicaragua. Con- 
tinue your statement. 


Mr. Tijerino: Gonzales himself, a foremost Nicarag- 
uan lawyer, a high-minded, a public spirited man, was not 
aware of the real significance of his instructions when he 
came to the United States; but once in New York, he 
had the opportunity of knowing all the documents that I 
laid before him, and after several conferences with the 
Nicaraguan members of the board of directors of the 
Nicaraguan bank and of the Nicaraguan railroad, . . 
Doctor Gonzales changed his mind, and was so convinced 
of the wrong impression of the Government at home, 
that he refused to go ahead with his instructions, and 
cabled back to the President of Nicaragua explaining the 
situation, with the result that on the date of October 3, 
1925, President Solorzano cabled to Gonzales not to sell 
‘the bank. That is in this same report also (indicating 
pamphlet). This report proved costly to President Sol- 
orzano, for in a short time, exactly 20 days, he was shorn 
of power. General Chamorro executed his military coup. 
I myself had already been ousted, and Doctor Gonzales 
was ousted also while he was on his death-bed in Wash- 
ington, shortly before that great man passed away. From 
then on Mr. Loree’s plan to grab the bank and the rail- 
road of Nicaragua has been developing. . . . 
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Furthermore, on November 24, 1926, nine days after 
Diaz had become President, and within a week of his 
being recognized by the United States, the National Bank 
of Nicaragua, of which Mr. Loree is still president, 
loaned Diaz $300,000, an amount equal to the whole 
paid-up capital of the bank. 


This loan is on 15 months’ terms, 8 per cent annual 
interest, for which Diaz pledged as collateral 51 per cent 
of the stock of the railroad company, worth at least 
$2,000,000; it being contracted that if the debt is not 
paid at the close of the 15 months’ term, the collateral is 
to be sold at public auction in New York, where the 
stock of the railways of Nicaragua has no known market 
ptice in any of the exchanges. Then, as in 1913, the 
capital of the national bank will be increased, and the 
new stock sold in New York, in such a way that the 
buyer of this new capital stock issued will control the 
bank, and, of course, control the railroad stock pledged 
to the bank, and the loan negotiations of 1911 will be 
repeated. ‘That is all, so far as the bank and the railroad 
are concerned. 

Ro A 


The above testimony of Mr. Tijerino is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the following statement made by Pres- 
ident Coolidge in his special message to Congress on 
January 10, 1927, explaining the situation in Nicaragua.* 


“The Nicaraguan National Bank and the Nation- 
al Railroad, controlling interests in which were for- 
metly owned by American bankers, were repur- 
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United States refused to recognize him as Presi- 
dent's: 


“Notwithstanding the refusal of this Government 
and of the other Central American Governments to 
recognize him, General Chamorro continued to exer- 
cise the functions of President until October 30, 
1926.” 


In the meantime, Mr. Coolidge states, a revolution 
broke out on the east coast in the neighborhood of Blue- 
fields which resulted in all of the east coast falling into 
the hands of the revolutionists, and appeals were made 
to the United States Government which resulted in the 
Navy Department sending Admiral Latimer to Bluefields 
and a temporary armistice was arranged. No settlement 
was reached however, and to again quote President 
Coolidge: 


“Hostilities were resumed on October 30, 1926. 
On the same date General Chamorro formally tur- 
ned over the executive power to Sebastian Uriza, 
who had been appointed Designate by the Congress 
controlled by General Chamorro. The United States 
Government refused to recognize Senor Uriza on 
the ground that his assumption of the Presidency had 
no constitutional basis. Uriza thereupon convoked 
Congtess in extraordinary session, and the entire 18 
members who had been expelled during the Cha- 
morro tegime were notified to resume their seats. 


“The Congress which met in extraordinary session 
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recognized by the other Central American countries 
and by the United States. . 


‘Within two months, however, further disturban- 
ces broke out between the supporters of General 
Chamorro and the supporters of the President, cul- 
minating in the seizure of the Loma, a fortress dom- 
inating the city of Managua. Once in possession of 
the Loma, General Chamorro dictated an agreement 
which President Solorzano signed the next day. 
According to the terms of this agreement the Presi- 
dent agreed to substitute supporters of General Cha- 
morro for certain members of his cabinet, to pay 
General Chamorro $10,000 for the expenses of the 
uprising and to grant amnesty to all those who par- 
ticipated in it. 


“Vice President Sacasa thereupon left the country. 
In the meantime General Chamorro, who, while he 
had not actually taken over the office of President 
was able to dictate his will to the actual executive, 
brought about the expulsion from the Congress of 
eighteen members on the ground that their election 
had been fraudulent, and caused to be put in their 
places candidates who had been defeated at the 
election of 1924. Having thus gained the control 
of Congress, he caused himself to be appointed by 
the Congress as Designate on January 16, 1926. On 
January 16, 1926, Solorzano resigned as President 
and immediately General Chamorro took office. 


“The four Central. American countries and the 
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United States refused to recognize him as Presi- 
dent: 5.9: 


“Notwithstanding the refusal of this Government 
and of the other Central American Governments to 
recognize him, General Chamorro continued to exer- 
cise the functions of President until October 30, 
1926. 


In the meantime, Mr. Coolidge states, a revolution 
broke out on the east coast in the neighborhood of Blue- 
fields which resulted in all of the east coast falling into 
the hands of the revolutionists, and appeals were made 
to the United States Government which resulted in the 
Navy Department sending Admiral Latimer to Bluefields 
and a temporary armistice was arranged. No settlement 
was reached however, and to again quote President 
Coolidge: 


“Hostilities were resumed on October 30, 1926. 
On the same date General Chamorro formally tur- 
ned over the executive power to Sebastian Uriza, 
who had been appointed Designate by the Congress 
controlled by General Chamorro. The United States 
Government refused to recognize Senor Uriza on 
the ground that his assumption of the Presidency had 
no constitutional basis. Uriza thereupon convoked 
Congtess in extraordinary session, and the entire 18 
members who had been expelled during the Cha- 
morro regime were notified to resume their seats. 


‘The Congress which met in extraordinary session 
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on November 10 had, therefore, substantially the 
same membership as when first convened following 
the election of 1924. This Congress whose acts may 
be considered as constitutional, designated Senor 
Adolfo Diaz as First Designate. At this session of 
Congress, 53 members were present out of a total 
membership of 67, of whom 44 voted for Diaz and 
2 for Solorzano. The balance abstained from vot- 
ing. On November 11, Senor Uriza turned over the 
Executive power to Diaz, who was inaugurated on 
the 14. 


“The Nicaraguan constitution provides in Article 
106 that, in the absence of the President and Vice- 
President, the Congress shall designate one of its 
members to complete the unexpired term of Presi- 
dent. As President Solorzano had resigned and was 
then residing in California, and as the Vice Presi- 
dent Dr. Sacasa, was in Guatemala, having been out 
of the country since November, 1925, the action of 
Congress in designating Senor Diaz was perfectly 
legal and in according with the Constitution. There- 
fore the United States Government on November 
17, extended recognition to Senor Diaz... . 


President Coolidge also points out that in a note dated 


November 15, 1926, President Diaz requested the assis- 
tance of the United States Government “‘to protect 
American and foreign lives and property”. The note it- 
self however reads as follows: 


“Naturally, the emergency resulting from these 
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conditions places in peril the interests of American 
citizens and other foreigners residing in our territory 
and renders it impossible for a Government so rudely 
attacked to protect them, as is its duty and as it 
desires. . . . 


“You may solicit for my Government and in my 
name the support of the Department of State in 
order to reach a solution in the present crisis and 
avoid further hostilities and invasions on the part 
of the Government of Mexico’. 


From which it is quite clear that what Diaz really 
wanted was the support of the United States as against 
Mexico in opposition to Dr. Sacasa whose govern- 
ment had been recognized by Mexico, and who at the end 
of November having apparently obtained large supplies 
of arms and ammunition in Mexico and elsewhere, re- 
turned to Nicaragua and issued a proclamation declaring 
himself President thereof. — 


It also appears that in pursuance of Diaz’ request our 
State Department placed an embargo on shipments of 
arms and ammunition to Nicaragua and requested the 
Mexican Government to take similar action, which it 
declined to do. “But”, says Mr. Coolidge, “I deemed it 
unfair to prevent the recognized Government from pur- 
chasing arms abroad, and accordingly, the Secretary of 
State notified the Diaz Government that licenses would 
be issued for the export of arms and munitions purchased 
in this country. It would be thoroughly inconsistent for 
this country not to support the Government recognized 
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by it, while the revolutionists were receiving arms and 
munitions from abroad”. Why, therefore, would it not 
have been equally inconsistent, in Mr. Coolidge’s opin- 
ion, if the Mexican Government had refused similar aid 
or cooperation to the Sacasa Government which Mexico 
had recognized? 


Briefly summarized, therefore the chronological history 
of what happened in Nicaragua, taken from President 
Coolidge’s message, was as follows: 


That the Solorzano-Sacasa Government, after it was 
recognized by the United States in 1924, was the target 
for a revolution started by General Chamorro in 1925, 
and that having seized the fortress dominating the city 
of Managua as against the “supporters of the President”, 
General Chamorro “‘dictated an agreement which Presi- 
dent Solorzano signed,” to the effect that certain of his 
friends were to be given Cabinet positions, and that 
General Chamorro was to receive himself $10,000 in 
cash; 


That Vice President Sacasa was thereupon forced to 
leave the country, and that General Chamorro, who 
“while he had not actually taken over the office of Presi- 
dent, was able to dictate his will to the actual Executive”, 
expelled 18 members of the then existing Congress, and 
filled their places with his own adherents; 


That on January 16, 1926, the resignation of General 
Solorzano followed, and that instead of Vice President 
Sacasa succeeding to this office, in accordance with the 
Nicaraguan constitution, General Chamorro, during Dr. 
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Sacasa’s enforced absence, endeavored to seize the Presi- 
dency himself; 


That under these circumstances, the United States na- 
turally refused to recognize him as President; 


That after having vainly attempted to justify his posi- 
tion, General Chamorro in October, 1926 ‘turned over 
the Executive Power to Sebastian Uriza’, who had been 
appointed by the rump Congress controlled by Chamorro; 


That the United States Government thereupon very 
properly refused to recognize Uriza ‘on the ground that 
his assumption of the Presidency had no constitutional 
basis’ ; 

That following this, on November 10, Congress was 
again called together in extraordinary session (by this 
same Uriza), and in order to give an appearance of regu- 
larity, the 18 members who had been expelled by Gen- 
eral Chamorro on the ground that they were fraudulently 
elected, were given an invitation to resume their seats; 


That this Congress thereupon designated Senor Adolfo 
Diaz as President, and that “on November 11, Senor 
Uriza turned over the Executive Power to Diaz, who was 
inaugurated on the 14th.” 


Assuming that this is exactly what happened, the Uni- 
ted States ultimately recognized as the Chief Executive of 
Nicaragua, Diaz, an individual who received his office 
from Uriza’s administration, which the United States had 
already refused to recognize on the ground that his elec- 
tion was unconstitutional, Uriza having obtained his of- 
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fice from General Chamorto’s alleged Government, which 
the United States had previously refused to recognize. 
So that if our State Department was right in declaring 
on January 22, 1926, that they would not recognize Ger- 
eral Chamorro there appears to be little justification for 
its action in recognizing Diaz on November 17, 1926. 


What happened thereafter is fairly well known. The 
war between Diaz and Sacasa continued, but with the 
United States always supporting Diaz until on April 27, 
1927, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, formerly Secretary of War 
during President Taft's administration, was sent to Nica- 
ragua by President Coolidge to straighten things out. In 
the meantime, Diaz had frankly admitted that he could 
not hold the Presidency without American assistance; 
and Mr. Stimson notified General Jose Maria Moncada, 
the Commander-in-chief of the Sacasa forces, that the 
“retention of President Diaz is regarded as necessary, 
and that the forces of the United States will be authorized 
to accept the custody of the arms of those willing to lay 
them down, and to disarm forcibly those who will not 
do so”. 


The Sacasa Government protested against this action 
“at this moment when our army is victorious and at the 
verge of the Capitol door’, adding, “‘we declare that the 
Sacasa Government cannot accept the conditions imposed 
by General Stimson, as they involve the honor and dig- 
nity of our Republic.” * ; 


Nevertheless, more marines were sent to Nicaragua, 
and Mr. Stimson made it quite plain that if General Mon- 
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cada did not accede to his demands, his troops would be 
disarmed by the American forces under Admiral Latti- 
mer; as a consequence of which General Moncada was 
forced to give way, announcing on May 6, that he had 
been informed that inasmuch as ‘the United States would 
force disarmament of his men, he was prepared to advise 
them to lay down their arms, as it was useless to attempt 
to fight the United States.” ** 


Whereupon Mr. Stimson reported as follows: ‘This 
situation is now practically entirely ended. Since May 
4, when we succeeded in persuading both sides to make 
a truce pending our conference for peace, there has been 
no organized fighting between the two armies. The only 
deaths that have occured since that time have been the 
results of banditry and small attacks of local groups of 
guerillas. Even these latter combats are rapidly ceas- 
ing,’.*? 


But certain of the Sacasa troops refused to lay down 
their arms, and the American marines threatened to at- 
tack them. This was brought to Secretary Kellogg’s at- 
tention in a telegram from Mr. William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, to which Secretary 
Kellogg replied as follows: *° 


“The Nicaraguan forces to which this telegram 
refers are undoubtedly those headed by a certain 
General Sandino, who was formerly attached to the 
Revolutionary Army commanded by General Mon- 
cado. At the time that the agreement was arranged 
through the good offices of Colonel Stimson, provid- 
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ing that both the Government forces and the Revolu- 
tionary forces should lay down their arms, General 
Sandino alone of the Revolutionary commanders op- 
erating with General Moncado, refused to accept this 
agreement, and with a small body of followers with- 


drew into the interior. . . . His activities cannot be 
considered to have any political significance what- 
ever.” 


And then, after reciting a few items of gossip which 
had drifted into the State Department, Secretary Kellogg 
goes on to say: “From the above you will observe that 
the Nicaraguan forces referred to, and which, it is stated, 
are whole-heartedly supported by the Nicaraguan Federa- 
tion of Labor, are in fact nothing more than common out- 
laws.” *° 


On the same day this letter was written, July 18, dis- 
patches from Nicaragua reported the first battle between 
these “outlaws” and the American marines—the battle 
of Ocotal—the result of which was described in the New 
York Times of July 20, as follows: * 


“One Marine is dead, another seriously injured, 
and one member of the constabulary has been treated 
for severe hurts. Of the attacking forces under Gen- 
eral Sandino 300 lie dead outside the town, and 100 
are wounded. Hordes of vultures already are sweep- 
ing over the hotly contested field. . . . A squad of 
five bombers was ordered out by Brigadier General 
Logan Feland. Driving full speed they swung low 
across the attacking lines, raking Sandino’s riflemen 
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and machine gunners with point blank fire. One 
bomber dropped into a group of skirmishers and 
killed 30.” 


A further description of the same battle sent by Arn- 
oldo Ramiriz Abaunza, Jefe Politica of Ocotal to Presi- 
dent Diaz, describes the battle as “one of the fiercest in 
the history of Nicaragua.” 


“Machine guns were sending forth death every- 
where. A Browning on the commandancia closed 
the approaches. Two Lewis guns raked the yard. 
American sharp shooters kept the corners clear... . 
The explosion of several bombs are heard consecu- 
tively. It was as if hell broke loose. Quick explo- 
sions, then a heavy thundering one, sometimes in- 
describable. The bombardment lasts about 30 min- 
utes... . We regret the death of Senator Jose Maria 
Paguaga, who was accidentally killed by the consta- 
bulary while attempting to jump over the constabu- 
lary wall for refuge. Among non-combatants there 
were few casualties, about six.” 


And Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, upon having these 
facts reported to him, simply remarked: “I am sorry for 
those fellows. They made a mistake, that’s all.” ” 


But General Sandino evidently differed with Secretary 
Wilbur, because it appears from a dispatch intercepted 
by a telegraph operator at San Fernando that Sandino 
issued the following statement immediately after the 
battle of Ocotal: * 
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“To all authorities, civil and military. Why the 
Ocotal combat took place: 


“First, to show that we continue protesting and 
defending the constitutionality of Dr. Juan Sacasa 
(former Liberal President). 


“Second, to disabuse the idea of those who believe 
that we are bandits. 


“Third, to prove that we prefer death to slavery, 
for the peace secured by Moncada is not the peace 
that can give liberty to men, but peace that puts a 
man under the domination of others... . 


“J wish to say that the only one responsible for 
what has happened is the President of the United 
States, Calvin Coolidge, who has supported Adolfo 
Diaz.” 


Notwithstanding our administration’s complacent atti- 
tude and its announcement that peace was restored in 
May last, it appears from a Washington dispatch of Oc- 
tober 22, 1927, that up to that time 540 Nicaraguans had 
been killed by the United States marines since Mr. Stim- 
son announced that the Revolution was over. Even since 
then the reports are coming in day by day to the effect 
that more lives have been lost, 15 for instance having 
been reported on December 13, and 12 on December 
17. 44 


And by January, 1928, the situation assumed such a 
threatening attitude (following the killing and wounding 
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of some 35 of our own soldiers) that several thousand 
mote matines were ordered to Nicaragua whete, accord- 
ing to Rear Admiral Sellers, ‘The marines in the quiet 
districts were being replaced by Nicaraguan National 
Guardsmen to free the marines for active duty against 
the rebels.” * 


It was also announced by Secretary Wilbur that blue- 
jackets were being landed from the naval vessels in Nica- 
raguan waters to garrison some of the seaports, and thus 
release still more marines for active operation at the 
front; all of which, Secretary Wilbur indicates, “means 
the inauguration of an intensive campaign to clean up 
and disarm the rebels’—a campaign to be carried on by 
the marine forces of the United States, “supported” by 
the Nicaraguan Government troops. *° 


And yet in May, 1927, after the full report of Mr. 
Stimson’s actions had appeared in the press, the follow- 
ing statement was given out from Washington: 


“At the State Department today an official said 
in answer to a question that as far as the Depart- 
ment knew there had been no threat or force used 
to induce the Liberal troops to give up their arms ;’’*” 


which, as an evidence of official ignorance, is on a par 
with the statement made by President Coolidge in his 
message of January 10, 1927 to the effect that “so far as 
the Department knows, no American bankers are directly 
interested in the Nicaraguan indebtedness.” ** 


In contrast to these two statements is the concluding 
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remark of Mr. Tijerino before leaving the Senate hearing, 
as follows: *° 


“Wear vessels or American marines have been con- 
stantly kept in Nicaragua, helping the bankers’ busi- 
ness and helping Diaz. The ability of the American 
bankers to exploit the Nicaraguans is conditioned 
entirely upon the continual occupancy of that coun- 
try by United States marines, and this fact is well 
understood in Nicaragua. Hence the urgent desire 
that the United states marines be withdrawn in 
order that the economic development of my country 
may proceed along sound lines, instead of being 
manipulated by the international investment bankers 
under the protection of the American flag.” 
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“IMPERIALISTIC AMERICA” 


As a general description of the existing situ- 
ation between the United States and the repub- 
lics to the south of us, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman’s 
article in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1924, 
which was read into the records of the Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States Senate on February 
25, and 26, 1925, can hardly be improved upon, 
Dr. Inman, it will be noted, starts with a rather 
striking quotation relative to the alleged im- 
perialism of the United States which he follows 
up with a graphic account of what has actually 
taken place. His statement reads: °° 


“Tr 1s difficult to follow the expansion of America in 


the Caribbean without feeling that it will go farther. 
Utter recklessness and incompetency have characterized 
the management of every one of these pseudo-States 
which the pre-occupations of the real nations have tem- 
porarily abandoned to independence. It was a matter of 
chance which one of the dancers should first pay the 
piper, but all have danced and all must pay. To the 
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independence party Central America is its own little 
world. To the imperialistic party it is but a pawn on the 
mighty chessboard of world empire. The United States 
plays the vaster game, must play it and play it well, for 
the stake is its existence. We have learned subtler ways 
of winning, more varied ways of ruling. Never was our 
frontier more alive than it is today. Not one American 
in a hundred realizes that we have a protectorate over 
Haiti and that our control is creeping out through all 
these southern seas. If he knew, his only reaction would 
probably be a slightly increased complacency. The door 
is thus opened wide for a government, embarrassed by 
the mischievous irresponsibility of these petty make-be- 
lieve States, to take refuge in an ever-broadening im- 
perialism.”—H. H, Powers, in “America Among the Na- 
tions.” 


This bold statement of North America’s imperialism 

4 in the Caribbean may shock some readers, but the fact of 
its rapid development can not be denied. It is the out- 

"4 standing development in the international policy of the 
United States, as interpreted by its Government and its 
financial interests. After watching it rather closely for 
several years, the author believes that it bodes more evil 

than any other tendency on the American continent today. 


In these smaller countries of the south, controlled by 
our soldiers, our bankers, and our oil kings, we are de- 
veloping our Irelands, our Egypts, and our Indias. So 
far they are weak and we have been able to hide them 
from others. But at the rate the world is moving they 
can hardly be expected to remain always powerless and 
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isolated. Our North American Christian civilization will 
find its final test in the way we treat our next-door neigh- 
bors. We are piling up hatreds, suspicions, records for 
exploitation and destruction of sovereignty in Latin 
America, such as have never failed in all history to react 
in war, suffering, and defeat of high moral and spiritual 
ideals. How can the United States expect to be the one 
exception to the rule? 


Run your eyes rapidly down the map and note the 
countries where the United States is now in practical con- 
trol. And remember that this control always brings re- 
sentment and enmity among the people, though their 
officials may approve it. Here is the list: 


Cuba, where the United States has a Navy base, with 
marines often found in the interior of the country, with 
the threat of intervention always held over the Cuban 
Government, which can make no loan nor dispose of 
any territory without the consent of the United States, 
whose representative at Habana largely controls the po- 
litical and financial policies of a land whose economic 
life is determined by absentee landlords and bankers liv- 
ing in the United States. 


Haiti, where 2,000 United States marines direct and 
“protect” the Haitian Government, elected under their 
supervision; where an American financial adviser exer- 
cises absolute control over finances, collecting customs 
and making loans which the United States Government 
guarantees, thus assuring its continued occupancy of 
Haiti, and where, moreover, the nation’s constitution was 
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rewritten to permit the acquisition of land by United 
States companies. 


Santo Domingo, where for the first time in the history 
of republics, one republic, without declaring war on 
another, landed an army, dismissed the President and 
Congress, and for seven years ruled entirely, without even 
a semblance of national government, by military decrees 
enforced by a foreign military governor, backed by 2,500 
marines. Recent promises to retire the military governor 
are conditioned on the Dominicans’ ratification of all the 
acts of the military government and agreement to allow 
the United States to continue to collect the customs and 
administer the finances of the country. 


Panama, where, as President Roosevelt said, “I took 
Panama,” since which time it has been under control of 
the United States, with an “agreement” providing for the 
disbanding of the Panamanian Army, the taking over at 
any time of further Panamanian territory considered nec- 
essary for protection of the canal, and carrying out any 
other measures which might be covered under the general 
formula of “maintaining the independence of the Repub- 
lic of Panama.” 


Nicaragua, where we have maintained 100 marines 
since 1912, keeping in control a government which—ac- 
cording to the United States admiral in charge—is op- 
posed by 80 per cent of the Nicaraguans, but which is 
favorable to American bankers, who, with the approval 
of the State Department, collect the customs and own the 
national bank and the railroad—such a complete control 
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that the country is known throughout Latin America by 
the name of the bankers who hold their privileges. 


Honduras, where the American minister and two 
American corporations have long been the controlling 
powers, and where recently marines have been landed 
‘for “protection of American life and property’—the 
same formula under which they have entered and te- 
mained in the other countries mentioned. 


Here then are six republics where the United States 
economic control is backed by military forces on the 
ground. 


Next we come to the countries where North American 
financial advisers directing the fiscal policy of the govern- 
ments have not yet brought military forces, but following 
precedent in the above-named republics, they may at any 
time bring those forces which are always handy on the 
battle cruisers that continuously patrol the Caribbean. 
These countries are as follows: 


Salvador, where a loan at 8 per cent—plus extra char- 
ges—has been recently made by New York bankers, 
which loan is guaranteed by 70 per cent of the customs 
receipts, collected by the bankers, with the agreement 
made by the Secretary of State of the United States that 
if any differences arise between Salvador and the bankers, 
he—the Secretary of State—will refer the question to the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
whose word shall be final. 


Colombia, where an American financial mission has 
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just outlined a reorganization of the fiscal system of the 
republic, especially advising as to the expenditure of the 
$25,000,000 the United States is now paying to Colom- 
bia—officially because of the Panama Canal Zone, but, 
according to the explanation of Messrs. Lodge and Fall 

in arguing for the treaty which they had before so bitterly 
condemned, because we needed Colombia’s fiiendship in 
order to favor American petroleum companies and <8 
their concessions. 


Ecuador, where the Government has recently engaged 
an American financial adviser, where an American presi- 
dent of the principal railroad owns most of the stock, and 
where American interests recently blocked an English 
loan. 


Peru, where an American financial adviser directs the 
fiscal policies of the Government, and a loan is pending 
by American bankers which would be guaranteed by the 
customs, collected by Americans. 


Bolivia, where the hardest bargain of all has been 
driven, with a loan of $24,000,000 floated, which is 
guaranteed by the country’s customs by the stock in the 
Government bank, by a Government railroad, and finally 
by all the internal revenues of the country, which may be 
augmented at any time to suit the commission of the 
American bankers—which commission now assumes 
complete control of Bolivia’s finances, including ptacti- 
cally the power to dictate what Bolivia’s tariffs and taxes 
shall be. 


Here are five more countries where Americans have 
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been called to direct the fiscal policy of the governments, 
making a total of eleven. But this is only official direc- 
tion. 


We must now retrace our steps on the map and look at 
the third class of countries. These are the ones domina- 
ted by North American capitalists, though not having 
Americans officially appointed to direct their fiscal pro- 
gramme. 


They number three as follows: 


Guatemala, where American bankers control the busi- 
ness, American money is the medium of circulation, and 
the United Fruit Co. and other American financial inter- 
ests have secured control of the railroads, which now 
become a part of International Railways of Central 
America—the largest American-owned railway enterprise 
outside of the United States. 


Costa Rica, where, after 30 years’ peace, American oil 
and banana interests recently fomented a revolution 
against a reform government and at present largely con- 
trol the economic life of the country and often act as 
brokers for the Government. We 


Mexico, where Americans own one-third of the $2,500,- 
000,000 of the nation’s wealth, with 73 per cent of the 
oil lands and much the largest part of the 54,874,557 
acres of land owned by foreigners (an area equal to 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland), and where 
American financial representatives are the most important 
plenipotentiaries received by the Mexican Government. 
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To recapitulate: Out of the 20 Latin American repub- 
lics, 11 of them now have their financial policies directed 
by North Americans officially appointed. Six of these 10 
have the financial agents backed by American military 
forces on the ground. (This includes Cuba, which has 
no official financial adviser; but General Crowder has so 
acted during recent financial readjustments.) Four of the 
remaining half of these southern countries have their 
economic and fiscal life closely tied to the United States 
through large loans and concessions, giving special ad- 
vantages to American capitalists. 


This leaves the six countries of Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Venezuela as the only ones 
outside the circle of North American financial control. © 
While Americans have recently made large loans or se- 
cured extensive concessions from these last named coun- 
tries they have, so far as the author knows, not yet 
acquired such a preponderant influence as to dictate their 
fiscal policies. But these six countries are trembling in © 
their boots, wondering how long before the inevitable 
must arrive. . 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


It has been generally supposed that the possession of 
the Philippine Islands came to us unsolicited, and that the 
fortunes of war placed upon our shoulders a moral ob- 
ligation—trather than a commercial opportunity—which 
we could not avoid. 


But in this connection, it is interesting to observe the 
following comments of Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip in 1898, 
at that time Assistant Secretary of the Treasury: * 


“The possession of the Philippines by a progres- 
sive, commercial power, if the Nicaragua Canal pro- 
ject should be completed, would change the course 
of ocean navigation as it concerns a large percentage 
of the water-borne traffic of the world. The project 
is alluring. In the undeveloped resources of the 
Philippines the sanguine radicals see a great oppor- 
tunity for our genius. They recognize that in a de- 
cade we might make a change greater than has been 
wrought since Magellan’s discovery until the present 
time. They see great development companies for- 
med to cultivate tobacco and sugar by modern meth- 
ods, others formed to test the richness of the un- 
known mineral deposits, and still others to develop 
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transportation or to reap the treasures of the for- 
CSS. 


“We thus see with sudden clearness that some of 
the most revered of our political maxims have out- 


lived their force, a new mainspring . . . has become 
the directing force . . . the mainspring of commerct- 
alism.”” 


The report of Commissioner Edward Harden, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State on August 2, 1898— 
eleven days prior to the capture of Manila—"to investi- 
gate and report financial and industrial conditions in the 
Philippine Islands,” predicted the future possibilities: °° 


“Manila hemp is used in the manufacture of cord- 
age of a superior class. For ships’ purposes it is 
superior to any other material considering its cost 
and wearing qualities . . . It is found nowhere else 
in the world . . . There is a great future for this 
product. There are vast tracts of uncultivated land 

. . where it flourishes with greatest vigor, and all 
that is needed is capital and enterprise to open it 


up.” 
All of which was summed up by Mr. Denby, of Mc- 
Kinley’s first Philippine Commission, when he said: °° 


“The cold practical question remains: will the 
possession of these islands benefit us as a nation? If 
they will not, set them free tomorrow and let their 
peoples, if they please, cut each other’s throats.” 
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We have also been led to believe that the Philippine 
Islands were originally captured by American troops; 
that the Filipinos ungratefully resented our successful ef- 
forts to free them from the tyranny of Spain; that they 
deliberately precipitated the long and devastating war 
which followed, which was conducted by the United 
States with moderation and consideration; and that they 
have conclusively demonstrated, at least up to the present 
time, that they are incapable of self-government, and un- 
fit to be entrusted with the control of their own country. 


Yet the facts are that long before any American troops 
reached the Philippines, the Filipino army, under the 
command of Aguinaldo, and in cooperation with Admiral 
Dewey, had practically completed the conquest of the 
Islands; that long before the American forces reached 
Manila the independence of the Philippines was declared 
and the Filipino flag unfurled, and a proclamation was 
issued providing for a temporary constitution; that the 
wat which broke out shortly afterwards came about be- 
cause of an unprovoked attack upon the Filipinos by our 
own military forces; that the war itself, which dragged 
out over many years, was conducted on the part of the 
United States in the most cold-blooded and cruel manner; 
and that the Filipinos, in the quarter of a century which 
has elapsed since that time, have repeatedly proven them- 
selves as amply able and worthy of the independence 
which was at least inferentially promised to them at the 
commencement of the hostilities between Spain and our- 
selves. 


General Aguinaldo was in Singapore when America 
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declared war on Spain. Realizing his great prestige with 
the Filipinos, who had long been battling for their inde- 
pendence, the American Consul at Singapore, Mr. E. 
Spencer Pratt, recommended an immediate conference 
with Admiral Dewey, which was duly arranged, and a 
proclamation was issued by the insurgent Filipino leaders 
proclaiming the benevolent mission of the United States 
in the following words: 


“The great nation, North America, cradle of lib- 
etty and friendly on that account to the liberty of 
our people . . . has come to manifest a protection 

. . which is disinterested towards us, considering 
us with sufficient civilization to govern by ourselves 
this our unhappy land.” 


This belief was strengthened by a letter written by the 
American Consul at Hongkong, Mr. Wildman, to Aguin- 
aldo: 


“Do not forget that the United States undertook 
this war for the sole purpose of relieving the Cubans 
from the cruelties under which they were suffering 
and not for the love of conquests or the hope of 
gain. ‘They are actuated by precisely the same feel- 
ings for the Filipinos.” °° 


It was agreed, as between Aguinaldo and Admiral 
Dewey, that Aguinaldo with his Filipino troops should 
conduct the land campaign, and as Dewey expressed it, 
“He began operations towards Manila, and did wonder- 
fully well. He whipped the Spaniards battle after battle.” 
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Admiral Dewey was apparently very grateful for this as- 
sistance, and later on testified before a Committee of the 
Senate: 


“They (the Filipinos) looked on us as their lib- 
erators. Up to the time the army came he (Aguin- 
aldo) did everything I requested. He was most 
obedient; whatever I told him to do he did.” 


When asked how strong a force Aguinaldo had under 
his command, Dewey added: ‘“They could have had any 
number of men; it was just a question of arming them. 
They could have had the whole population.” ™ 


And after cooperating with him for some time, Ad- 
mitral Dewey cabled Washington: 


“In my opinion these people are superior in intel- 
ligence and more capable of self-government than 
the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both 
races.” °° 


On June 12, 1898, laboring under the conviction, 
which was certainly justified by our acts, if not by our 
wiitten word, that an independent Filipino government 
would be recognized, the independence of the Philippines 
was formerly proclaimed, their flag hoisted, and Aguin- 
aldo issued a Presidential message, which concluded as 
follows: °° 


“Thus they have constituted a revolutionary gov- 
ernment with wise and just laws suited to the ab- 
normal conditions confronting them, and which at 
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the proper time will prepare them for a true repub- 
lic. Thus, taking for its only justification the right, 
for its sole aid, justice, and for its only means honor- 
able labor, the government calls upon all its Filipino 
sons without distinction of class, and invites them 
to unite solidly with the object of forming a noble 
society ennobled, not by blood or pompous titles, 
but by labor and the personal merit of the individ- 
ual,—in a free society where there is no place for 
egotism and personal politics which wither and 
blight, nor for envy and favoritism which debase, 
nor for charlatanry and buffoonery which cause ridi- 
cule. 


“No other course is possible. A people that has 
given proof of fortitude and valor in suffering and 
in danger, of industry and learning in time of peace, 
is not made for slavery. These people are called 
to be great, to be one of the strong arms of 
Providence in directing the destinies of humanity. 
These people have sufficient energy and resources to 
recover from the ruin and humiliation in which it 
has been placed by the Spanish government and to 
claim a modest but worthy place in the concert of 
free nations.” 


Following this, on June 27, rules for the conduct of 


executive business were announced. On July 25, cabinet 
officers were named, and on September 15, the Revolu- 
tionary Congress assembled in the town of Malolos for 
the purpose of merging into the Republic. 
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So that it came about on August 6, 1898, one week 
before the occupation of Manila by the American forces, 
Aguinaldo as president issued an address to all foreign 
governments, in which he proclaimed that the Revolu- 
tionary Government was then the ruling power in fifteen 
provinces of the Island of Luzon, where complete order 
and perfect tranquility reigned under the administration 
of civil authorities duly elected for that purpose. And 
Major Bell of the United States Army, in reporting as to 
these facts, said: © 


“There is not a particle of doubt that Aguinaldo 
and his leaders will resist any attempt of any govern- 
ment to reorganize a colonial government in the Phi- 
lippines.” 


By this time the insurgents had surrounded Manila 
with fourteen miles of trenches, the food and water sup- 
ply had been cut off, and when General Anderson ar- 
tived with his land forces, he was compelled to request 
from Aguinaldo permission to occupy a portion of the 
Filipino trenches. 


But when the city capitulated—which under these cir- 
cumstances was a mere matter of form—the Spaniards 
stipulated, and we agreed, that no Filipino troops were to 
enter the city. This unpleasant information was received 
by the Filipinos with indignation, for it meant that they 
must lie in their trenches and watch the American troops 
enjoy the glory of capturing Manila, without sharing in 
the victory which their own efforts had brought about. * 
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Furthermore, the Filipino army was ordered to gradu- 
ally withdraw further and further into the mountains, 
and it was under these strained conditions, on the night 
of February 4, following, that an American sentry, hap- 
pening to see a Filipino, challenged him, and what fol- 
lowed is told in the words of this same American priv- 
ater 

“J yelled, ‘Halt! . . . The man moved. I chal- 
lenged him with another ‘Halt!. Then he immedi- 
ately shouted, ‘Halto’ to me. Well, I thought the 
best thing to do was to shoot him. He dropped. 
Then two Filipinos sprang out of the gateway about 
fifteen feet from us. I called ‘Halt’ and Miller fired 
and dropped one. I saw that another was left. Well, 
I think I got my second Filipino that time. We re- 
treated to where our six other fellows were and I 
said, ‘Line up, fellows, the niggers are in here all 
through these yards.’ We then retreated to the pipe 
line and got behind the water workmain and stayed 
there all night. It was some minutes after our sec- 
ond shots before Filipinos began firing.” 


The next morning General Aguinaldo sent a member 
of his staff, under a flag of truce, to General Otis, and 
told him the firing had been against his orders. He also 
proposed establishing a neutral zone wide enough to keep 
the opposing armies apart; but General Otis replied that 
the fighting having begun must go on “‘to the grim end;” 
and this refusal was followed by an attack on the Filipino 
forces by the American troops which lasted all day and 
resulted in the killing of some 3,000 natives. © 
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In reporting this engagement to the War Department, 
General Otis stated that it ‘‘was one strictly defensive on 
the part of the insurgents, and one of vigorous attack by 
our forces.” °** 


But why, may it be asked, did General Otis take it 
upon himself to thus declare war upon the Filipino gov- 
ernment when the Constitution provides that Congress 
alone may take such action? 


According to Senator Patterson of Colorado: © 


“That attack of February 4, and 5, became an ab- 
solute necessity for the success of the imperialistic 
marplots at Washington. The treaty (with Spain) 
was before the Senate. It had been agreed that a 
vote upon it should be taken on February 6. It was 
known to everyone that there were lacking two votes 
of the number required to ratify it. The Filipinos 
were praying that its ratification would be defeated, 
for then the treaty would be amended so that Spain 
would relinquish sovereignty over the Philippines as 
it had provided for Cuba. The Filipinos had all to 
gain by preserving the status of the armies as it was 
before February 6. The imperialists had everything 
to gain by precipitating a conflict.” 


When the attack was made, the treaty with Spain was, 
as Senator Patterson says, before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, and the United States had no title whatsoever to the 
island, the protocol of the previous August 13, having 
simply provided that the United States was to be entitled 
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“to occupy and hold the city, bay and harbor of Manila 
pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which should 
determine the control, disposition and government of the 
Philippines.” “ 


The Peace Commissioners appointed by the United 
States had been instructed to demand from Spain the re- 
linquishing of Cuba and the immediate evacuation of that 
island; the cession to the United States of the island of 
Porto Rico and other islands then under the sovereignty 
of Spain in the West Indies; the cession of an island in 
the Ladrones to be selected by the United States; and the 
cession of the entire Philippine archipelago. 


The Spanish Commissioners were agreeable to all of 
these conditions except that in respect to the Philippines, 
fearing repudiation at home if they agreed to this require- 
ment; and finally the United States agreed to pay Spain 
$20,000,000 for the islands; and the Peace Commission- 
ers finally agreed upon these terms on December 10, 
1898. 


But when the ratification of the treaty came before the 
United States Senate the provision in respect to the Phi- 
lippines aroused widespread opposition. The President 
had taken pains to assure the world that “Forcible annex- 
ation was not to be thought of,” as it would be “‘criminal 
aggression,” and that it was with no thought of gain but 
solely for the good of the Filipinos that we had interested 
ourselves in the Philippine Islands. 


Some Senators objected to the treaty on the ground 
that it would definitely launch America upon a policy of 
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colonial expansion, to which they were unalterably op- — 
posed. Others objected because they considered the rati- 
fication would be an injustice to the Filipinos, whose rep- 
resentative, Mr. Agoncillo, had gone to Paris to present 
their views and had been refused a hearing by the Peace 
Commission, and this element could not understand why 
the Cubans should be treated differently from the Filip- 
inos in the face of Admiral Dewey’s statement “that the 
Filipinos were better fitted for self government than the 
Cubans were.” As Senator Mason ably put it: 


“Tell me why we should adopt one plan for Cuba 
and another for the Philippines? Do you say... 
“We promised we would not steal Cuba, but we did 
not promise not to steal the Philippines?’ Do you say, 
with Shylock, ‘Is it so nominated in the bond?’ ... 
Will you tell me, please, how grand larceny and 
criminal aggression in Cuba become high Christian 
civilization in the Philippines?” 


This powerful group of anti-imperialist Senators, head- 
ed by such men as Senator Hoar, Carl Schutz, and ex- 
President Harrison stoutly maintained that the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty was incompatible with the principles of 
the American Republic, and attacked the administration 
for attempting to govern a subject people without the 
latter's consent. | 


The suggestion had been made that in ratifying the 
treaty the United States go on record as pledging itself to 
give back the Islands to the Filipinos in the same manner 
that we had pledged ourselves to deal with Cuba, and 
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tion: 
Ta “Resolved, further that the United States hereby 
© disclaim any disposition or intention to exercise per- 
manent sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
islands, and assert their determination, when a stable 
and independent government shall have been erected 
therein, entitled in the judgment of the government 
of the United States to recognition as such, to trans- 
fer to said government, upon terms which shall be 
reasonable and just, all rights secured under the ces- 
sion by Spain, and to thereupon leave the govern- - 
ment and control of the Islands to their people.” 


The issue could not have been more clearly put, but 
the vote was a tie, and Vice President Roosevelt clearly 
indicated the policy of the administration by casting the- 
deciding vote against the resolution. 


As Senator Patterson said: “A vote was to be taken on 
the treaty on February 6, and it would have been extremely 
disastrous to the administration if the ratification had been 
defeated.” But the branding of the Filipinos as ‘‘insur- 
gents” and the report that they had precipitated the 
bloody engagement of February 5, was sufficient to swing 
the necessary votes in favor of the treaty, which was fin- 
ally adopted with one vote to spare. 


In justice to Theodore Roosevelt, whose deciding vote 
had defeated the adoption of the resolution demanding 
the independence of the Philippines, it is fair to quote 
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his more complete comment as to what he considered 
our duty in the premises, as follows: 


“Personally I think it is a fine and high thing for 
a nation to have done such a deed (our work in the 
Philippines) with such a purpose. But we cannot 
taint it with bad faith. If we act so that the natives 
understand us to have made a definite promise, then 
we should live up to that promise. The Philippines, 
from a military standpoint, are a source of weakness 
to us. The present administration has promised 
explicitly to let them go, and by its action has rend- 
ered it difficult to hold them against any serious 
foreign foe. ‘These being the circumstances, the 
islands should at an early moment be given their 
independence without any guarantee whatever by us 
and without our retaining any foothold in them.” 


Before leaving this subject it might be well to add, 
(as an indication of the attitude of the McKinley ad- 
ministration) that during the war the President had ex- 
pressed his own opinion in the following words: 


“While we are conducting a war, and until its 
conclusion, we must keep all we get; when the war 
is over, we must keep what we want.” * 


And on December 21, 1898, after the Peace Commis- 
sioners had agreed, but long before the treaty had been 
ratified, and consequently at a time when the United 
States had no title to a foot of land in the Philippines, 
President McKinley issued a proclamation which he 
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caused to be broadcasted in the Philippine Islands, from 
which the following is a quotation: * 


“With the signature of the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Spain by their respective pleni- 
potentiaries at Paris on the 10th instant, and as a re- 
sult of the victories of American arms, the future 
control, disposition, and government of the Philip- 
pine Islands are ceded to the United States. In the 
fulfillment of the rights of sovereignty thus acquired 
and the responsible obligations thus assumed, the 
actual occupation and administration of the entire 
group of the Philippine Islands becomes immedi- 
ately necessary, and the military government hereto- 
fore maintained by the United States in the city, 
harbor and bay of Manila is to be extended with all 
possible dispatch to the whole ceded territory.” 


This proclamation, it will be observed, was totally un- 
justified by the conditions then existent, and clearly indi- 
cates that it was the intention of the administration to 
take over the Philippine Islands as a possession of the 
United States long before Congress expressed any views 
on this subject, at a time when the administration knew 
that there was a very decided sentiment in and out of 
Congress against taking any such action. 


On October 3, 1898, in recording a conversation with 
Admiral Dewey, the President wrote as a comment on 
Admiral Dewey’s report: “Keep the Islands perman- 
ently. Valuable in every way.” And then the President 
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noted down the following question: “Shall we give up 
the Islands?” followed by the reply: “Never—Never.” 


In the conduct of the war which followed the outbreak 
of February 5, the United States forces were guilty of 
almost unbelievable cruelties. . 


It is generally estimated that the ratio of those killed 
in battle as compared to those wounded is about one to 
six, or possibly one to five; that is to say, for each man 
killed there are five or six wounded. For example in the 
Boer War, there were 171 killed and 691 wounded, in 
the battle of Magersfontein, and 50 killed and 847 
wounded in the battle of Colenso; while in all the battles 
waged by the British in East Africa from October 1899 to 
June 1900, there were 2,518 killed and 11,405 wounded. 
The same ratio applies to our own Civil War. At Antie- 
tam there were 2,010 killed and 9,416 wounded; at 
Fredericksburg 1,180 killed and 9,028 wounded; and at 
Gettysburg 2,834 killed and 13,709 wounded. °° 


But in the Phillipine campaign, in which the adminis- 
tration at Washington stated that they wished to “win 
the confidence and affection of the inhabitants,” it ap- 
pears that exactly the reverse was the case, and that 5 
were killed for every one that was wounded. Thus, in 
notthern Luzon the official records show that 1,014 were 
killed and 95 wounded, and in southern Luzon from No- 
vember 1, 1899, to September 1, 1900, 3,227 were killed 
and only 694 wounded. 


The explanation. of this lies in the reports of different 
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engagements. For instance, in describing the battle of 
February 5, L. F. Adams of Ozark, Missouri, said: 


“In the path of the Washington regiment and 
Battery D of the Sixth Artillery there were 1,008 
dead niggers and a great many wounded. We burned 
all their houses. I don’t know how many men, 
women and children the Tennessee boys did kill. 
They would not take any prisoners.” 


Again, Mr. Robert M. Collins, the correspondent of 
the Associated Press, which had ordered an investigation 
of the censorship of Manila dispatches, in reporting the 
conversation held between General Otis and the news- 
paper correspondents, said: 


“In that connection we reminded him that the 
stories of looting in soldiers’ letters home had been 
little, if any, exaggerated. Davis and Bass told him 
they had personally seen our soldiers bayonetting 
the wounded, and I reminded him that the cutting 
off of ears of two American soldiers at Damariscotta 
had been merely retaliation for similar mutilations 
of dead Filipinos by the Americans. 


“(No one could possibly tell stronger stories of the 
looting and blackmailing by our soldiers than Otis 
has told although he charges it all to the volunteers. ) 


“There has been according to Otis himself, and 
the personal knowledge of everyone here, a perfect 
orgy of looting and wanton destruction of property 
and most outrageous blackmailing of the natives 
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and Chinamen in Manila, and various incidents like 
the shooting down of several Filipinos for attemp- 
ting to run from arrest at a cock fight.” 


Charles Brenner, a private in one of the Kansas regi- 
ments, in speaking of the battle of Caloocan, wrote his 
mother: 


“Company I had taken a few prisoners and stop- 
ped. The colonel ordered them up into line time 
after time, and finally sent Captain Bishop back to 
start them. Then occurred the hardest sight I ever 
saw. ‘They had four prisoners and didn’t know what 
to do with them. They asked Captain Bishop what 
to do; and he said, “You know the orders,’ and four 
natives fell dead.” 


And during the investigation which followed this let- 
ter it appeared that Captain Bishop had admitted giving 
these orders and that one witness, Private Putnam, had 
testified that he with others had done the shooting. Cap- 
tain Flanders testified that he ordered the prisoners to 
the rear and heard someone give the order to shoot and 
one of the lieutenants testified that he heard someone 
say “Kill them, damn it, kill them!’ Another witness 
testified that on the day of the battle “word was passed 
along the line that orders were to take no prisoners.” 


Rule No. 44 of General Order 100 provides that: 


“All wanton violence committed against persons 
in the invaded country; all destruction of property 
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not commanded by the authorized officer; all rob- 
bery, all pillage or sacking even after taking a place 
by main force; all rape, wounding, maiming, or kil- 
ling of such inhabitants,—are prohibited under pen- 
alty of death or such other severe punishment, as 
may seem adequate for the gravity of the offense.” 


And it appears from the records that were made pub- 
lic that 44 men, 10 of whom were officers, were court- 
marttialled under this rule. But what did the court mar- 
tials show? ‘That of the ten officers one was tried for 
“firing into town and looting,” and was sentenced to— 
a reprimand. 


Lieut. Bissell Douglas was convicted for assaulting 
ptisoners and cruelty, and the court furthermore stated 
that his acts were ‘“‘very severe and amounted almost to 
acute torture,” but he was also sentenced to a reprimand 
and a fine of $300. 


Another officer was convicted of looting and encourag- 
ing the same, and still another of permitting looting, 
but both were sentenced to—a reprimand. 


Two more officers were convicted of ‘“‘torture by caus- 
ing natives to be hung by the neck for ten seconds,” but 
in their case also, although the facts were clearly shown, 
they simply received a reprimand. 


The last officer convicted was Lieut. Brown, who was 
found guilty of “killing a prisoner of war.” This was 
clearly a case of murder, but the sentence was dismissal 
from the service, and imprisonment for five years; which 
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might have been considered somewhat mote applicable 
than the other sentences were it not for the fact that 
Lieut. Brown’s sentence was, on June 27, 1902, commuted 
to the loss of 35 numbers and the forfeiture of one-half 
pay for nine months, subject to which he was reinstated 
in the army. 


The remaining three officers were acquitted. 


Later on, on April 15, 1902, General Smith was court- 
martialled. He had established, as his first step in sub- 
duing the island of Samar, a system of Reconcentration 
Camps similar to those practiced by the Spanish General 
Weyler in Cuba, which system was characterized by Pres- 
ident McKinley, in the following words: 


“It was not civilized warfare, but a new and in- 
human phase happily unprecedented in the modern 
history of civilized Christian people . . . It was exter- 
mination. The only peace it could beget was that of 
the wilderness and the grave.” 


These camps were established by the army and an- 
nounced by proclamation or otherwise. All persons with- 
in that particular district were told that they must desert 
their homes and leave them unprotected and come within 
these camps, the penalty being that all those who were 
found outside after the date mentioned would be shot, 
and no questions asked. 


Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, reported to the 
President that Smith had given the following oral instruc- 
tions: 
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‘J want no prisoners. I wish you to kill and burn; 
the more you kill and burn the better you will please 
me’, and further, that he wanted all persons killed 
who were capable of bearing arms and in actual 
hostilities against the United States, and did in reply 
to a question by Major Waller asking for an age 
limit, designate the limit as ten years of age... .” 


General Smith’s counsel is also quoted as having said: 


“General Smith did give instructions to Major 
Waller to ‘kill and burn’ and ‘make Samar a howl- 
ing wilderness’, and he admits that he wanted every- 
body killed capable of bearing arms, and that he did 
specify all over ten years of age, as the Samar boys 
of that age were equally as dangerous as their 
elders.” 


General Smith himself also admitted giving these 
orders. He even sought to justify them, and consequently 
he was found guilty, but the reviewing officers composing 
the court simply sentenced him—to be admonished. 


It is unnecessary to quote any further instances of the 
cruelties practiced by the American officers, the numerous 
well known instances where the hellish ‘‘water-cure” was 
inflicted upon prisoners, and the other unspeakable out- 
tages which were features of this long drawn out Filipino 
war. All is well summed up in a speech made by the 
venerable Senator Hoar, from which the following is an 
extract: 
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“You, my imperialistic friends, have had your 
ideals and sentimentalities. One is that the flag 
shall never be hauled down where it has once floated. 
Another is that you will not talk reason with a 
people with arms in their hands. Another is that 
sovereignty over an unwilling people may be bought 
with gold. And another is that sovereignty may be 
got by force of arms, as the booty of battle or spoils 
of victory. 


“What has been the practical statesmanship, 
which comes from your ideals and sentimentalities? 
You have wasted six hundred millions of treasure. 
You have sacrificed nearly ten thousand American 
lives, the flower of our youth. You have devastated 
provinces. You have slain uncounted thousands of 
the people you desire to benefit. You have estab- 
lished reconcentration camps. Your generals are 
coming home from their harvest, bringing their 
sheaves with them, in the shape of other thousands 
of sick and wounded and insane to drag out miser- 
able lives, wrecked in body and mind. You make 
the American flag in the eyes of a numerous people 
the emblem of sacrilege in Christian churches, and 
of the burning of human dwellings, and of the hor- 
ror of the water torture. ... 


“Your practical statesmanship has succeeded in 
converting a people who three years ago were ready 
to kiss the hem of the garment of the American and 
to welcome him as a liberator, who thronged after 
your men after they landed on those islands with 
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benediction and gratitude, into sullen and irreconcil- 
able enemies, possessed of a hatred which centuries 
cannot eradicate... . 


“This war, if you call it war, has gone on for 
three years. It will go on in some form for three 
hundred years, unless this policy is abandoned. You 
will undoubtedly have times of peace and quiet, or 
pretended submission. You will buy men with 
titles or offices or salaries. You will intimidate 
cowards. You will get pretended and fawning sub- 
mission. The land will smile and smile and seem 
at peace. But the volcano will be there. The lava 
will break out again. You can never settle this 
thing until you settle it right.” 


President McKinley's policy was based on the assump- 
tion that the Filipinos were unfit for self-government. 
This policy has been the policy of our succeeding admin- 
istrations ever since, which is apparently based upon the 
supposition that the Filipinos consist of a large number 
of independent and discordant tribes, which was flatly 
contradicted by Mr. Schurman, the president of the first 
Filipino Commission representing McKinley in 1899, who 
said: 

“Let us drop so misleading a term, and speak of 
them as communities, and let us call the aggregate 
of these communities the Philippine nation.” 


Senator Lodge, a staunch supporter of the administra- 
tion, and Mr. Taft, afterwards Governor of the Phillip- 
ines, also denied this premise very strongly. 
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The facts that the Filipinos were not only capable of 
self-government but had established a government of 
their own before we even captured Manila, and have dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, conducted their govern- 
mental affairs with marked ability and forebearance, are 
all matters of record, and were corroborated in the report 
of the Wood-Forbes Commission as follows: ™ 


“We find that many Filipinos have shown marked 
capacity for government service and that the young 
generation is full of promise; that the civil service 
laws have been in the main honestly administered. 
In many positions they have shown marked capacity 
and have done better than could reasonably be ex- 
pected of an inexperienced and untried people. 
There are many holding high positions in the judi- 
cial, executive and educational departments who 
would be a credit to any government. They are 
proud as they may well be, of the advance they have 
made since the beginning of American control of the 
Islands, for it can be safely stated that no people 
under the friendly tutelage of another have made so 
great a progress in so short a time. We find that 
the legislative chambers are conducted with dignity 
and decorum and are composed of representative 
men.” 

Nevertheless, this Commission recommended that the 
present status be continued “until the Filipino people 
have had time to absorb and thoroughly master the 
powers already in their hands.” 
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And President Coolidge saw fit to deny their petition 
for a referendum on the subject of whether or not the 
Filipino people themselves desired to be independent, 
when it was presented to him in April, 1927. 


The message written by President Coolidge on this 
action to the Governor of the Philippines demonstrates 
that the President is either unaware of the historical facts 
relative to this subject, or that he is unwilling to present 
the facts to the public lest he estrange those commercial 
interests, that do not wish to see the Philippines liber- 
ated, ” 


He begins by attempting to classify the Filipinos as 
between those who desire immediate independence, those 
who prefer to have their independence postponed, those 
who ate against it altogether, and those who wish to 
leave the whole question to the decision of the United 
States—the very question which the referendum is de- 
signed to answer. And he follows this with the follow- 
ing remarkable statement. 


“Independence is a very appealing word. Few 
people will vote against independence for them- 
selves or against independence for anybody else. To 
submit to a man the question whether he desires to 
be independent or not is really trifling with the 
sacred feelings innate in humankind.” 


Are we to understand from this statement that Presi- 
dent Coolidge is unalterably opposed to anyone ever 
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being permitted to say whether he wishes to be independ- 
ent? 


Then he goes on to say: 


“The holding of a plebescite might raise the ex- 
pectations or excite apprehension in the Philippines.” 


Is President Coolidge unobservant of the fact that these 
expectations have existed for nearly thirty years, and that 
the only “apprehensions” so far have been those which 
we ourselves have “excited” by our persistent refusals to 
Cafry out our pledges to the Filipinos, or to give them any 
opportunity of self-expression on this subject? 


The President’s solicitation for our national conscience 
is illustrated in the following statement: 


“The Government of the United States would not 
feel that it had performed its full duty by the people 
of the islands or discharged all of its obligations to 
civilization if it should yield to the Philippines’ aspi- 
ration for national independence.” 


A most extraordinary interpretation of the duty of a 
powerful and so-called humanitarian nation toward a 
subject people who were forcibly colonized against their 
own will, and who have ever since been held in subjec- 
tion! 


Another assertion, “American defense is a correlative 
of American sovereignty, not of foreign sovereignty. 
Where there is no sovereignty, there is no obligation of 
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protection,” is a clear indication of the reason why Presi- 
dent Coolidge is opposed to Philippine independence. 


In other words he wishes to maintain our sovereignty 
in the Philippines in order to fittingly protect the interests 
of our commercial exploiters in the Islands, without the 
danger of any appreciable opposition from the Filipino 
people. 


Disregarding the testimony to the contrary contained 
in the reports of the several commissions above men- 
tioned, Mr. Coolidge goes on to say: 


“There has been a gradual but persistent effort to 
bring the peoples of the Islands together. ‘This ef- 
fort has not yet attained its object. The people are 
still, in a marked degree, isolated from each other.” 


All of which creates a distinctly erroneous impression. 


He also calls attention to the fact that ““The resources 
of the Islands are still in a great number undeveloped.” 
Are we to understand that this is the reason why the 
Filipino people should not determine for themselves 
whether or not they wish to be independent? 


On the contrary, it would seem to be a justifiable basis 
for the charge that it is the exploitation of these unde- 
veloped resources by American capital which President 
Coolidge is interested in protecting. 


In a somewhat tardy recognition of the way in which 
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the Filipinos have demonstrated their right to indepen- 
dence, he says: 


“In noting the constructive advance which they 
have made on the road of progress under the Ameri- 
can flag, the blessings of peace, security, hospitality, 
liberty and opportunity that they have enjoyed, they 
should not lose sight of the fact that without the 
material aid extended to them, and which they still 
need, these conditions could not have existed.” 


And then he cautions them, with a paternal interest 
hardly justified by the tone of the balance of his message 
that they 


“may well reflect seriously before wishing to em- 
bark on the unchartered stormy sea of independence, 
surrounded by unknown dangers in a craft ill fitted 
for the difficulties to be met.” 


And adds: 


‘Independence is an intangible ideal which has 
often brought disillusionment and disaster in its 
train.” 


May we ask how President Coolidge would have fared 
if he had lived in 1776 and had expressed these same 
sentiments to the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? . 
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CONCLUSION 


“Stripped of all delusive apology and tried by that 
comprehensive law under which nations are set to 
the bar like common men, War falls from glory to 
barbarous guilt, taking its place among bloody 
transgressions, while its flaming honors are turned 
into shame.”—Charles Sumner in “The True Gran- 
deur of Nations.” 


Wars have been—with only a few notable exceptions 
—the result of territorial aggression, exploitation and the 
appropriation of the wealth which nature or industry has 
created. 


Our forefathers established as a safeguard of peace 
and assurance against war the policy: 


“Equal and exact justice to all men of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political; peace, com- 
merce and honest friendship with all nations,—en- 
tangling alliances with none.” 


The famous Monroe Doctrine made known to the rest 
of the world that the peoples of the western hemisphere 
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desired peace. That Doctrine proclaimed this vast con- 
tinent free and forever exempt from further attempts at 
colonization and exploitation. 


The United States of America, the most powerful of 
the Republics, pledged itself by the Monroe Doctrine to 
maintain the peace of the western world and protect it 
from imperialistic aggression. ‘The Power of Words” 
has kept this continent free from foreign conquest. The 
Monroe Doctrine has been accepted by all nations, 


Yet recent administrations have sought to place the 
stamp of governmental approval upon colonization, ex- 
ploitation and conquest by international financiers for pri- 
vate profit. Our army, navy and marines are expected to 
be available to defend the property and investments of 
individuals, who unsatisfied with normal profits to be 
derived from legitimate business at home, seek to procure 
larger returns on foreign loans and investments. 


Unmindful of the dignity of our State Department, the 
official mouthpiece of this great Republic, the Adminis- 
tration seeks to make it at once the “police dog” and the 
“bill collector” for those powerful financial interests that 
have accepted the Government’s approval of their exploits 
in foreign countries as a virtual guarantee to protect by 
force of arms their property and investments abroad. 


The United States in conducting these undeclared 
peace-time wars in the name of “machine-gun diplomacy” 
violates its pledge to maintain ,the peace of the western 
hemisphere and protect it against armed invasion. It 
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sanctions on the part of private financiers the economic 
exploitation, territorial aggression and_ political spolia- 
tion which it has frowned upon and forbidden other 
governments to attempt. It invites the armed interfer- 
ence of other countries in the domestic affairs of Latin- 
America. 


Governments are human, and under the stress of temp- 
tation and the pressure from great commercial and finan- 
cial interests, administrations and governments connive 
at imperialistic activities which will not bear scrutiny, and 
are therefore the subject of secret agreements. 


It is only when a government is buttressed by a doc- 
trine, internationally proclaimed, the abrogation of which 
would bring about a moral and political disaster, that an 
administration is enabled to withstand the threats and 
importunities of the special interests, and adhere strictly 
to principles protecting the welfare of the people as a 
whole. 


The adoption by the United States of the Doctrine of 
Self-Determination of Nations and non-interference by 
force in the affairs of other countries will go far toward 
the maintenance of permanent peace. It is the natural 
complement to the Monroe Doctrine, which sought to 
safeguard this continent against governmental imperi- 
alism. 


The United States Government by the establishment of 
the Doctrine of Self-Determination will forever silence the 
demands on the part of private investors for armed pro- 
tection of their investments in other countries. 
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It will render unnecessary and unprofitable the secret 
negotiations by which the banking interests seek to obtain 
favored concessions in all parts of the world, at the ex- 
pense of their competitors, for without the fore-knowledge 
of governmental support concessions of this character 
would lose their attractiveness, 


Such a Doctrine will serve to encourage our citizens 
to invest their money at home, where they are assured of 
sound business conditions, stable government, and normal 
profits. 


It will force upon the investor a careful considera- 
tion of the status of the government of the country in 
which he purposes making investments, and will im- 
press him with the fact that for all practical purposes at 
least, he becomes a citizen of that country, subject to its 
laws, government and administration. 


The adoption of the Doctrine of Self-Determination 
and non-interference by force by the United States will 
encourage similar action by other nations. It will impose 
upon every country, large and small, the obligation to 
conduct its affairs and the affairs of aliens residing or 
investing within its territory justly and equitably, and to 
establish and maintain stable governments and create con- 
ditions that would attract outside capital by the reliability 
and confidence which will be inspired thereby. 


The Doctrine of Self-Determination of Nations and 
non-interference by force is urged as the means of elimin- 
ating those practices which lead to war, which are today 
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laying the foundations for the next war, and which, if 
they are not exposed and abandoned in favor of a policy, 
entirely consistent with the best traditions of our country, 
and conducive to peace, will continue to breed wars. 


A war-impoverished, peace-starved world would tre- 
ceive with grateful hearts the proclamation by the United 
States of America of the Doctrine of Self-Determination 
of Nations. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
BEFORE CONGRESS 


Viewing the existing situation, especially with re- 
gard to Nicaragua and the other Latin American 
countries, Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, 
the well known liberal statesman, introduced in the 
Senate on January 4, 1928, the following resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee: 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS war is contrary to the progress of civilization 
and injurious to trade and commerce; and 


WHEREAS the peoples of all countries are petitioning 
for the blessings of continued peace and prosperity; 
and 


WHEREAS with this thought in mind the Monroe Doc- 
trine, promulgated by President Monroe in 1823, 
asserted the principle (to which we have steadfastly 
adhered) “that the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered 
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as subject for further colonization by any European 


powers;” and that we should consider any contrary 
action “dangerous to our peace and safety;” and 


WHEREAS the progress of events and the economic 
development of the vast natural resources of Central 
and South America, including the West Indies, 
through the expansion and enterprise of our finan- 
cial powers, have now rendered necessary a further 
pronouncement upon our part to the effect that, as 
stated by former Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes, we do not intend “to superintend the affairs 
of our sister Republics, to assert an overlordship, to 
consider the spread of our authority beyond our own 
domain as the aim of our policy, and to make our 
power the test of right in this hemisphere;” and 


WHEREAS the United States has declared that it has 
never given nor intends to give any such guarantee 
and protection; 


Therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the Senate of the United States hereby 
affirms that it shall never be the policy of the United 
States to guarantee nor protect by force the invest- 
ments and properties of its citizens in foreign coun- 
tries, and that we will hereafter, both in theory and 
ptactice, pursue the same policy in respect to any 
controversial questions arising therefrom or related 
thereto when dealing with small and weak nations 
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that we recognize and follow in dealings with na- 
tions of the first class; namely: 


That whenever any of our citizens invest their 
funds in foreign countries they become, in so far as 
such investments are concerned, to all intents and 
purposes citizens of such countries, and are thereby 
entitled to and subject to the protection and provi- 
sions of the laws of such countries, with, however, 
the additional right of appeal to their own Govern- 
ment (should any controversial questions arise in 
respect to such investments or properties) to the 
extent that whenever such claims appear to be justi- 
fied our Government will assist them through its 
good offices, and cooperate with them in presenting 
their claims, with a view to bringing about an ami- 
cable adjustment of any such difficulties; but that 
the United States will in no case forcibly interfere in 
the orderly settlement of such controversies, nor 
utilize its Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or other- 
wise employ force with a view to demanding or 
achieving the settlement of such claims; and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States with the request 
that he publicly proclaim this doctrine of self-deter- 
mination as being an integral part of the policy of 
the United States from now on, and memorialize the 
other nations of the world with the expressed hope 
that they, by taking similar action, will assist in con- 
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ferring the blessings of peace and prosperity upon 
all their peoples. 


This Resolution, if it is adopted by the United States Congress, 
will be as monumental a contribution to the peace of the world 
as was the Monroe Doctrine, of which it is the natural com- 
plement. 


The Foreign Relations Committee, to which the above pro- 
posal, known as Senate Resolution 100, was referred, consists of: 


Republicans: 


William E. Borah of Idaho, Chairman 
Hiram W. Johnson of California 
George H. Moses of New Hampshire 
Frank B. Willis of Ohio 

George P. McLean of Connecticut 
Walter E. Edge of New Jersey 

Arthur Capper of Kansas 

Frederick H. Gillette of Massachusetts 
David A. Reed of Pennsylvania 


Democrats: 


Claude A. Swanson of Virginia 
Key Pittman of Nevada 

Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana 
James A. Reed of Missouri 

Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
Woodbridge N. Fetris of Michigan 
Thomas F. Bayard of Delaware 


Farmer-Labor: 


Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota 
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RESOLUTION ENDORSED BY REPRESENTATIVE AMERICANS 


The Doctrine of Self-Determination, as embodied in the Nye 
Resolution, has received the endorsement of a large body of 
representative citizens, among whom are the following: 


Bishop R. V. Austin, Wisconsin 
A. F. Amirault, 

President Columbus College, S. C. 
American Arbitration Crusade,New York 
Leslie H. Allen, 

of ‘'Electrical Record,’’ New York 
H. H. Aaker, North Dakota 
og Moe to Abolish War, Mass. 


pee Alen, 

President Findlay College, Ohio 
Dr. Thomas Addis, 

Stanford Univ. Medical School, Calif. 
Arden: Single Tax Club, Delaware 
Melinda Alexander, New York 
Helen Morten Allen, Massachusetts 
Ashboro St. Friends Church, N. C. 
Walter D. Agnew, 

President Women's College, Alabama 

arol Aronovia, California 
Mary Ware Allen, Massachusetts 
Edgar Allied, North Carolina 
Prof. Adeline Aldrich, |. 

Hollins College, Virginia 
S. Alexander, Illinois | 
M. L. Alexander, Illinois 
Arden Forum, Delaware 
C. M. Ackerman, Massachusetts 
Frances B. Ackerman, New York 
R. W. Anderson, California 
Dr. E. A. Anstad, North Dakota 
E. Christine Amberg, California 
W. A. Anderson 

North Carolina State College, N. C. 
Katherine W. Aurgansen, 

Mt. Holyoke College, Massachusetts 
Amelia Arthur, 

Mt. Holyoke College, Massachusetts 
Winona K. Algy, Massachusetts 


Jose Miguel Bejarano, 
Sec’y Mexican Chamber of Commerce, 
New York 
John H. Burma, piiieee 
President Trinity University, Texas 
Bishop Hugh L. Burleson, S. D. 
John H. Bernhard, Louisiana 
A. J. Brennan, Virginia Sip 
Mrs. Charles H. Behre, Louisiana 
O. R. Barnes, Ohio 
Herbert O. Bailey, New York 
N. E. Byers, | 
Acting President Bluffton College, O. 


Prof. Marion S, Bayne, 

Hollins College, Virginia 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie, New York 
LeRoy E. Bowman, New York 
Dr. T. E. Bullard, New York 
aie D. Ball, Michigan 
G, : Boot, Illinois 
or ey amenk Beek 

ax C. . Buchenberger, New Jerse 
Gladwin Bouton, New Santos ied 
Charles E. Brewer, 

President Meredith College, N. C. 
Vaughn Bachman Brokaw, Arizona 
Edwina Stanton Babcock, Massachusetts 

. P. Butler, Minnesota 
Prof. F. E. Burpee, 

Bucknell University, Pennsylvania 
ener Benjamin Brewster, Maine 
W. H. Bowe, Illinois 
William Boned, Washington 
Maligus Boehmer, Oregon 
Bernard I. Bell, 

President St. Stephen’s College, N. Y. 
oe S. Bryan, New_York 

red Asa Barnes, New York 
M. J. Boylan, 

President John Carroll University, O. 
S. P. Breckenridge, Illinois 
S. John Block, New York 
Prof. L. F. Bower, 

Dickinson College, Pennsylvania 
Alice W. Benham, New York 
Prof. E Bowman, 

Dickinson College, Pennsylvania 
Helen R. Bryan, Pennsylvania 
. W. Blair, North Carolina 
Grace R. Bacon, Wisconsin 
Lydia A. Button, Washington 
F. G. Ballentine, 

Bucknell University, Pennsylvania 
Fritz Boehmer, Ohio 
Martin Bellman, Obfio 
M. C. Bollenbacher, Ohio 
Prof, W. C. Bartol, 

Bucknell Uniwersity, Pennsylvania 
Jennie E. Bollenbacher, Ohio 
Bess Ballou, Osio 
Nora Bradley, Ohio 
Ww. . Busick, Jr., California 

ohn D. Bodle, California 

rof. C. M. Bond, | A 

Bucknell University, Pennsylvania 
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Mrs. I. L. Briggs, California 
Charles Budden, Michigan 
Bertha C. Bidwell, Idlinois 
Alice M. Baker, Michigan 
Prof. Margaret Ball, 
Mt. Holyoke College, Mass. 
Ella E. Bernstorf, Kansas 
Prof. St. Elmo, Brady, 
Fisk University, Tennessee 
Prof, T. M. Brumfield, 
te Tennessee 
B. F. Brown, 
North Carolina State College, N. C. 
Sarah Bliden, New York 
Isabelle Bliden, New York 
Margaret W. Burnham, Mass. 
Katherine D. Burnham, Massachusetts 
Raymond Binford, : 
Guilford College, North Carolina | 
Congressman Joseph D. Beck, Wisconsin 


Rev. Edmund B. Chaffee, 

Director Labor Temple, New York 
McAlister Coleman, New York 
Walter J. Coates, Vermont 
W. G. Clippenger, | ; 

President Otterbein College, Ohio 
Bishop Daniel J. Curley, New York 
Committee of 48, New Yor. 
Elizabeth S. Clinton, New Jersey 
Mrs. W. B. Clark, New York 
John_S..Codman, Massachusetts 
C. Cottingham, | 

President Louisiana College, La. 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, Cal. 
Bishop Jos. Blount, Cheshire, N. C. 
Morton T. Conrad, New York 
Mary W. Calkins, Massachusetts 
Herman H. Case, New York 
Eva E. Carkin, Massachusetts 
Rev. R. T. Campbell, 

President otenine College, Kansas 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, 

Illinois 
Wm. Paes Conkling, New Jersey 
DeWitt Clinton, New Jersey 
P. H. Callahan, Kentucky 
F. A. Curtis, IJinois 
Prof. A. H. Collins, 

University of Redlands, California 

. W. Curtis, Washington 
Ella B. Coney, Washington 
Dorr H. Carroll, Missouri 
George F. Comings, Wisconsin 
Norman P. Coleman, 

President Reed College, Oregon 
Community Committee, New York 
Prof. C. A. Cushman, 

University of Redlands, California 
Otto Carque, California 
C. M. Coleman, California 


Mrs. Walter Cope, Pennsylvania 
Prof. Asher Cunningham,  —s_— 
University of Redlands, California 
Bishop Wiliam T. Capert, Texas 
Mrs. H. A. Clark, New York 
Helen H. Croson, Pennsylvania 
Prof. Floyd A, Cane, : : 

University of Redlands, California 
Wm. W. Cadbury, New Jersey 
Prof. Selden W. Cummings, —_ 
University of Redlands, California 
Laura W. Clapp, North Carolina 
Elizabeth F. Coffin, Pennsylvania 
Prof. M. Estes Cocke,  _ 

Hollins College, Virginia 
E. A. Culler, I/linois 
Dr. W. F. Callfas, Nebraska 
Matty L. Cocke. 

President Hollins. College, Virginia 
C. E. Christen, Ohio 
Prof. Natalye Colfett, 

Hollins alegs _ Virginia 
Pearl S. Carr, hio : 
porcmae Carter, California 

rof. Grace E. Chevroux, 

Hollins College, Virginia 

ohn Collins California 

dward Chalgren, Minnesota 
A. L. Chase, California 
Prof. Amelia E. Clark, 

Bucknell University, Pennsylvania 


Joseph P. Cohnen, Michigan 
Alma L. Chase, California 
Prof. W. Coleman, 


Bucknell University, 
J. C. Clark, New Yor, 
D. Cree, Sr., New York 
Prof. H. T. Colestock 

Bucknell Gaiety 


Pennsylvania 


Eigdeih ; aoe 
vinci pa e Curtis School, Conn. 
Kathryn S. Cramp, California 
E, May Caldwell, California 
H. E. Crow, Kansas 
Austin C. Cleveland, Kansas 
Prof. Ambrose Caliner, 

Fisk University, Tennessee 
ais Holyoke C Ul 

t. Holyoke College, Massachusetts 

H. M. Crutchfield, 7 

Guilford College, North Carolina 


-_A. Coble, 

Guilford College, North Carolina 
Anna _ Coble, 

Guilford College, North Carolina 
Edna Coble, 

Guilford College, North Carolina 
Roderna Crutchfield, 

Guilford College, North Carolina 
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Prof. W. M. Eddy : 
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Rey. P. C. Edgerton, North Carolina 


A. D. Eller, New York 
Edmund C, Evans, Pennsylvania 
John W. Elliot, 
Secretary American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Pennsylvania 
Annie Maude Edgerton, North Carolina 
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David M. Edwards 
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Georgia 
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